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The Editor's Page 


European Tour Cancelled 


The Association committee which has been working on the proposed vacation 
tour to visit European schools for the deaf has reluctantly decided to cancel the trip 
for 1936. The threatened war in Europe has not materialized, but the political and 
financial uncertainties and the continued unrest have so harassed the planning that 
the organizers have decided to postpone the project to a more favorable year. 


It has been a great pleasure to see the cordiality and cooperation shown by the 
foreign schools and publications. There can be no doubt that when such a series of 


visits is actually made, it will have excellent results in international unity of effort” 


in behalf of the deaf, as well as in enjoyment for the visitors. 


Hearty thanks from the American Association are extended to the many foreign 
colleagues who gave so generously of their time and interest to further the plan. 
Our members will hope to see them in a summer not far away. 


The Associates 


Nine years ago, when Miss Mildred Evans was Chairman of the Association’s 
Committee on Publicity, she suggested the plan of asking one teacher in each school 
to act in that school as a special representative of the Association, distributing in- 
formation about its activities, and stimulating enrollment in its ranks. 


This plan, with various modifications indicated by experience, has continued. 
Many teachers and not a few superintendents have rendered great assistance in this 
way, and more and more schools have shown a wish to cooperate. Now these local 
representatives, called for convenience “The Associates,” constitute the Association’s 
special committee on Membership. Mr. A. C. Manning, Superintendent of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, is Chairman, and Mr. John R. Wells, a 
member of the staff at headquarters, is Secretary. These gentlemen have been re- 
organizing the group, and expect to complete the enrollment in time to resume work 
promptly upon the reopening of schools in September. 


The Associates have secured some splendid results during the present school 
year. A brief report of their activities, together with a list of their names, will appear 
in the VoLta Review in the near future. 


Proxy Voting 


Much interest has been expressed in the coming business meeting of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, to be held at Mt. Airy 
on June 2. Many members have submitted nominations, and some have requested 
that proxy votes be cast for them. It seems well to call attention to the fact that, 
according to Robert’s Rules of Order, a provision for proxy voting, if desired, must 
appear in the constitution or by-laws, as otherwise no member can vote except in 
person. No such provision has ever been made by the Association. 
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ACK of the teacher, 
B Back of all directing forces, 
selves performing duties most prosaic, 


But making soul-stuff possible in the 
schoolroom. 


These men and women do I sing. 
I sing the unsung. 


Faithful Frank, the night watchman, was 
getting old; 

His hands trembled and he needed strong- 
er glasses. 

One night a man tried to enter the girls’ 
dormitory ; 

Frank shot, but the man escaped. 

Reduced for poor markmanship, Frank 
was given dominion over the cowherd. 

At the very moment Frank entered upon 
his new duties, a few miles away a man 
lay dying of gunshot wounds. 

I knew, and two others knew; 

But Frank never knew that he had killed 


his man. 


I sing Faithful Frank whose name has 
never appeared in “Representative Men 
of Texas.” 


Henry, the second cook, was childless and 
lonely, 


In his gropings toward fatherhood he be- 
came a supervisor, so that he might 
love boys into manhood, as a cow licks 
her young calf into shape. 

He accidentally pushed a boy against 
the wall and cut his head. 





Are humble men and women, them- 


| Sing the Unsung 


By Harris Taylor 


The boy died of blood poisoning. 

One possessed of a devil accused Henry 
of murder. 

On Christmas Day Henry’s mind broke 
under the burden of grief and the hor- 
ror of false accusation, and he blew 
out his brains. 

In this way he diverted attention from the 
criminal carelessness of one far more 
prominent. 


I sing Henry the cook, his profound love, 
his insane grief and his untoward end. 


Old Bill was born a slave. 

Early in life he acquired a fine disregard 
for authority which only the true South- 
erner could understand. 

Old Bill was the one person in the his- 
tory of the Kentucky School for the 
Deaf who began work when he pleased, 
quit when he got ready, and took care 
of his own time sheets. 

Invariably he worked in collaboration 
with his mule and constant friend. 


I sing Old Bill and his mule. 


Belinda, the chambermaid, always put 
every one else in the wrong. 

One look from her and Beau Brummell 
would have begun to fidget and to 
finger his neckwear. 

A few words from Belinda and Cardinal 
Newman would have suspected that 
“Lead, Kindly, Light” was nothing bet- 
ter than a vulgar “Torch Song.” 

Appropriately clad she would never have 
been mistaken for a Greek goddess; 
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But after she had sewn, hooked, pinned, 
tied, buttoned and otherwise appended 
to herself those numerous hideosities 
which she called clothing, Belinda was 
appalling. 

She attacked her work with the same 
fixed purpose, the same diabolical, de- 
vastating thoroughness that caused the 
Avenging Angel to slay the unfaithful— 
man, woman and child. 

No inanimate thing can withstand such 
attack; dust, litter, and all else had 
to succumb. 


After the whirlwind, 
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agents, collectors and beggars, main. 
taining a reasonable sanity. 


I sing Henrietta, the bell girl, the grea 
adjuster. 


Alfred, the engineer, kept his shoes thick. 
ly covered with fine coal dust; 

He profaned the carpet at every foot. 
step; 

He could not fix an electric light bul 
without smudging walls and hanging 
for five feet in every direction. 

If reproached for 





dishes, bric-a- 
brac, doilies, 
books and papers 
seemed to leave 
the mid-air and 
reassemble in 
their accustomed 
places. 

Then peace abode 


these parts? 


ing Camels, 





F an automobile cannot run without 
either of two parts, 
Who can say which is the greater of 


Yet one of these parts receives much 
publicity, being aided and abetted 
by beautiful young matrons smok- 


While the other part remains unsung. 


such desecrations, 
He would soon wm 
turn to make 
contrite apologies, 
And he would leave 
behind more coal 
dust. 
In the cellar he 


was more at 








in the house; 
however, there was always a lurking 
dread of the next typhoon. 


I sing Belinda the chambermaid and the 


serious outlook. 


Henrietta, the bell girl, did business in 
as many places as a system of chain 
stores. 

At one and the same time she was ex- 
pected to attend the door, take a sick 
child to the hospital, handle a C.O.D. 
package for a teacher who had for- 
gotten to bring the money, get towels 
from the laundry, answer the telephone, 
and give her undivided attention to 
the office. 

Instantaneously she settled problems 
which would have worried a professor 
of sociology for two semesters and 
through five hundred pages of close 
print. 

She was the recipient of the secrets of 
all and betrayed none. 

She adjusted matters with parents, pupils, 

teachers, and dealt with salesmen, 


home; 

There was nothing apologetic in the 
he approached his work, his helper, 
or his tools. 

If the task was easy and the conditions 
were favorable, 

He was none too energetic. 

But if the task involved danger, person 
discomfort, long hours, excessive & 
posure and atrocious working conde 
tions, 

He rose to true greatness. 


I sing Alfred, the engineer, and his Still 

son wrench. 
F 

If an automobile cannot run withes 
either of two parts, 

Who can say which is the greater d 
these parts? 

Yet one of these parts receives alll 
publicity, being aided and abetted by 
beautiful young matrons smoking 
Camels, 

While the other part remains unsung. 


I sing the unsung. 
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Acoustic Training 


By Criarence D. 


training in many schools for the 

deaf makes frequent appraisal of 
the objectives and procedure underlying 
the various programs highly desirable. I 
wish, therefore, to present the acoustic 
program now in force at the Lexington 
School. This program has been in the 
process of development for several years, 
md during the present school year has 
ached such a broad scope that it is 
rally a major in the curriculum. This 
aticle will include, therefore, a descrip- 
tion of the program, the objectives and 
the procedure followed, and some implica- 
ions for the future. 

I constantly marvel at the great elas- 
icity of the curricula of schools for the 
deaf, particularly residential schools. Not 
oly must a complete elementary school 
program be carried on, but a highly spe- 
tialized and extensive vocational program 
of training must also be included. Thus, 
when religious instruction, physical train- 
ing, rhythm, drawing and study are man- 
tuvered into the picture, the deaf child’s 
day is pretty well accounted for. The 
insertion, therefore, of acoustic training 
into this already overloaded daily pro- 


7 rapid extension of acoustic 


‘}gam is no small problem in manipula- 


tion. It was accomplished at the Lexing- 
ton School in part by a reduction in the 


emphasis placed on rhythm, but mainly 
thout f by 


designating one of the periods pre- 
viously reserved for and specifically called 
‘Speech Correction” as the “Acoustic 
Training” period. 


I. Our Program 


The complete acoustic training program 
at the Lexington School at present in- 
dudes the following: 

L. Testing of Hearing 

All pupils are tested each year with 

lhe 2A and 3A Western Electric audiom- 


ters. 
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in the Curriculum 
O’Connor, M.A. 


2. Recording of Speech 

Once each year, the speech of each 
child is recorded on an eight inch alum- 
inum record reserved specifically for him 
or her. Comparisons may be made and 
implications drawn by teachers and ad- 
ministrators on the basis of apparent im- 
provement or deterioration. Particularly 
may be recorded the deterioration in voice 
quality that too often increases with the 
acquisition of extensive language usage. 
Might this not imply inherent weaknesses 
in some of our present methods of teach- 
ing speech and language? 

3. Group Acoustic Periods 

Each class in the primary department 
spends 20 minutes daily in one of the 
two acoustic rooms reserved for this ac- 
tivity. The regular classroom teacher 
carries on the work. Likewise, each class 
in the intermediate department spends 30 
minutes daily at the group hearing aid. 
Two different makes of equipment are 
provided in these two rooms, and the 
classes change rooms each month. 

Two groups of selected pupils from 
the advanced academic department and 
one from the vocational department, 36 
in all, also receive 40 minutes instruc- 
tion daily by means of these same group 
aids. 


4. Individual Acoustic Periods 


At the present time 26 pupils from the 
17 primary and intermediate grades are 
withdrawn from their classes at the pe- 
riods regularly scheduled for speech cor- 
rection, and go to a special teacher for 
individual acoustic training and speech 
correction. These pupils are selected on 
the basis of greater amounts of hearing 
or greatest speech needs. They receive 
10 or 15 minute periods of instruction 
daily. This type of work is, in my opin- 
ion, the high point in our acoustic pro- 
gram. 
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In addition, each classroom teacher 
carries on extensive acoustic training in 
her regular speech correction periods, for 
all speech correction has now been ar- 
ranged on an individual basis. Very 
little group work is done, this type of 
work being limited entirely to those exer- 
cises that will definitely benefit all pupils, 
regardless of their individual speech prob- 
lems. In all departments, evening study 
consequently has been supplanted by an 
activities program, and in the advanced 
department pupils now study during a 1 
hour speech correction and study period 
in the afternoon and a 40 minute period 
in the morning. During these periods, 
then, the teacher is able really to meet 
the individual speech needs of each pupil 
without the distraction of problems of 
discipline induced by boredom frequently 
characteristic of group work. 


5. Use of a Group Hearing Aid All Day 


Nine pupils of an average age of 8 
years and 7 months and with an average 
hearing loss of 55 per cent have been 
grouped into a 2A? class and receive all 
instruction through the combination of 
hearing, lip-reading and writing. A group 
hearing aid is used during the entire 
school day. 


6. Use of Individual Portable Hearing Aids 


Thirty older pupils use portable hear- 
ing aids all day in regular classroom 
work. 


7. Rhythm 


Each class in the primary and _inter- 
mediate departments now has two 20- 
minute periods of rhythm per week. 

This constitutes a considerable reduction 
in this activity and was arranged because 
of the writer’s opinion that the direct 
transfer to speech of much in the field of 
eurythmics that was previously provided 
and known as rhythm, is very limited. 
Only that work is given now which di- 
rectly ties up with the various character- 
istics of speech, such as stress, phrasing 
and pitch, particularly. More extensive 
eurythmics properly belongs and should 
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be provided in the physical training pp 
riods. I have listed rhythm as part of g 
acoustic program for the reason that te 
pupil receives his “rhythm” impression 
probably equally through the medium @ 










the tactile, kinaesthetic and auditory, wih 
the probability being that the auditoy 
medium is more active than we susp 


8. Radios and Victrolas in Playroom ‘ 
Acoustic Rooms . 
Four radios with earphones are @ 
able to the pupils and are used very 
tensively in and out of school ho 
There is one in each of the two ] 
rooms and the two acoustic rooms, 
is also a victrola in each playroom 
the pupils use frequently, particu 
for dances. 
9. Concerts 
Several times a year all acoustic equi 
ment is assembled in the south playroom 
and approximately 50 pupils listen tos 
concert presented by artists in person 
The pupils get a tremendous thrill om 
of being able both to see and to hears 
the artists present their programs. 


Il. Our Objectives 


1. Improved Speech 

Our chief objective in this program i 
of course, to bring about an improvement 
in speech. For fully 75 per cent of all 
pupils in schools for the deaf improv 
ment in some characteristic of speech 
result as a consequence of this acousti 
experience, particularly in the directias 
of better voice quality, phrasing, stress 
pitch, intensity and improved intonatié 
patterns. 
2. Improved Psychology 

To realize that he can hear, even shal 
only with the help of amplification, wil 
definitely improve a pupil’s psychology 
He is, for the time being, while listening 
at least, a completely normal person, 
from what I have observed in four yeal 
a far greater sense of alertness not 
to sound, but to all life’s stimuli, develops 
in those pupils who have had extensitt 
acoustic experience. 
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THIS CLASS AT THE LEXINGTON SCHOOL USES A GROUP AID ALL DAY. 


3. Development of Acoustic Sense 

Still another objective is to develop the 
esthetic sense in these pupils. All pupils 
who go to the instruments seem to hear 
music regardless of what else they may 
hear, and they all love it. If all other 
objectives but this one were missed, the 
joy the pupils experience in listening to 
music alone would fully justify our ex- 
tensive program. 
4, Development of a Hearing Vocabulary 

The last and least emphasized objective 
on my list is the development of a hearing 
Vocabulary that will be usable as a ma- 
jor medium of interpretation. Not 5 per 
cent of the pupils in a typical residential 
school for the deaf will reach this objec- 
live, and for these the striving in the di- 
tection of the first objective, namely, im- 
proved speech, will inevitably bring with 
it the last, 

Ill. Equipment 


In carrying on the acoustic program 
at the Lexington School, the following 
quipment is used: 

3 group electric hearing aids. 

40 individual portable electric hearing 

aids of various makes. 





23 improved speaking tubes. Each 
teacher uses one of these for speech 
correction in her regular classroom. 

4 radios. 

1 recording unit. 

1 3A Western Electric Audiometer. 
1 2A Western Electric Audiometer. 


IV. Procedure 


Both bone and air conduction are pro- 
vided by one or another of the group 
hearing aids, and all pupils are given 
experience with both mediums as the 
classes change instruments each month. 
Particularly is this arrangement impor- 
tant with the smaller pupils, for it cer- 
tainly would not be possible for a layman 
to determine on the basis of an audio- 
gram alone whether a small child should 
use bone conduction or air conduction. 
It is similarly difficult for an otologist 
to prescribe on the basis of this picture 
alone. It would not be logical, either, 
to attempt to determine the pupil’s needs 
on the basis of subjective choice, for 
many factors other than efficiency might 
determine a small child’s choice. The 
older a pupil becomes the more significant 
is his subjective choice of instrument, and 
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if an objective test of better or poorer 
understanding is joined with this subjec- 
tive choice and the audiogram of his 
hearing loss, a suitable basis may be pro- 
vided for determining what type of hear- 
ing aid a pupil should wear. 

I have asked the teachers to keep before 
them in the day by day development of 
their acoustic work, the major objective 
of the program; namely the improvement 
of speech. Their daily programs in gen- 
eral, therefore, will include the following: 
1. Music 

This comes first each day. Not only 
does it provide acoustic stimulation of the 
hearing apparatus over the whole fre- 
quency range covered by speech sounds, 
but it also prepares the way psychologic- 
ally for a good teaching situation. 

2. Speech Activity 

This is the major part of the day’s pro- 
gram and consists of the bringing into 
play by the teacher of innumerable chal- 
lenging communication situations which 
are designed to compel speech on the part 
of the pupil. With the very smallest 
children, the activities necessarily must be 
confined in the main to combinations of 
vowels and consonants and voice exer- 
cises. This moves constantly, however, 
as the children grow older, toward the 
use of material involving meaning, wherein 
the teacher delivers through the micro- 
phone spoken thoughts that are inter- 
preted by the pupils through a combina- 
tion of lip-reading and hearing, and to 
which received thoughts they react in 
spoken language, likewise directed by 
them through the microphone. The cor- 
rection of their speech then is made by 
the teacher, but not until after the pupil 
has finished the expression of his thought, 
It is futile to expect fluent, easy speech to 
develop if a pupil is stopped several 
times for correction of this or that during 
the utterance of a phrase. 

Any topic or speech activity is used so 
long as it is charged with interest and is 
a vital factor in the pupil’s daily life. 
It may be a discussion of a party. It 
may deal with current problems in the 
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world. It may be an anecdote or 

related by the teacher and calling for 
questions and answers. It may consist 
merely of drill on common greetings or 
difficult single words in the pupil’s vocah. 
ulary. Whatever it may be, it should 


















always serve as an interesting mediim 


for speech activity by the pupil, with sub 
sequent correction by the teacher, if nee 
essary. Particular attention is given jp 
the improvement of patterns of intonation, 
phrasing and stress, for, although 
racy of sound is most important, if 
intonation patterns are meaningful, and 


the phrasing is good, with correct sties 


placements, meaning will have a 


ably good chance of being transferred e 4 


though the sounds are not very accuri 
In addition, these three characteristics of 
speech will yield more readily to improve 
ment as a result of the acoustic influens 
than will the accuracy of sound or qual 
ity of voice. 
3. Lip-Reading and Hearing Combined, 

By far the greater part of the activity 
carried on is through this combination, 
Hearing people learn the language not 
only by listening, but by watching » 
well. It is vastly easier for us to under 
stand spoken English while employing 
both mediums. Why attempt to compel 
child with a serious hearing loss, there 
fore, to do something we do not generally 
do ourselves? His constant inability to 
grasp meanings from this unfamiliar ant 
unfriendly conglomeration of sound will 
merely fill him with despair and creale 
in him a profound dislike for the activity. 
4. Microphone Work 

Hearing children learn to speak ij 
imitating what they hear and see. Theif 
speech will be definitely influenced fo 
all time, consequently, by the degree @ 
perfection of the speech patterns they 
hear. How important it is, therefore, fot 
hearing children to grow up in an atmo 
phere of good speech. How important, 
likewise, it is for children with hearing 
losses to be provided with the maximum 
opportunity possible of hearing not only 
the relatively good patterns of speech d 
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the teacher but also their own speech, so 
there is at least the possibility of making 
adjustments in their speech patterns on 
the basis of the contrasts noted. Our 
equipment is so arranged that this maxi- 
mum use of the microphone is possible 
by the pupils. 
9. The Development of Sound 
Discrimination 

The ability to extract fine shades of 
meaning from a rapidly moving speech 
pattern is an acquired capacity. A baby 
does not have it. He acquires it by be- 
ing forced to listen over and over to the 
speech of his elders. He does not de- 
velop this ability as a result of a care- 
fully planned series of drills bringing 
into use in logical succession various 
sound combinations devoid of meaning. 
I do not believe that the average child 
with a serious hearing loss will ever be 
able to develop adequately, through the 
medium of hearing alone, fine sound dis- 
ffimination so essential for the inter- 
pretation of spoken language. He will 
develop some discrimination, but generally 
not enough to move him into the hearing 
class. Certainly, providing extensive pe- 





ALL STYLES OF ACOUSTIC EQUIPMENT IN USE AT A CONCERT. 
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riods of drill on isolated sounds or com- 
binations of sound will not develop this 
ability, for as soon as sounds are com- 
bined into words the individual sounds 
are different from the sounds they were 
in isolation. Extensive drill on vocab- 
ulary will not necessarily insure the de- 
velopment of a really useful hearing 
vocabulary either. So why not spend the 
most of the time we might give to this 
type of activity to further improvement 
in speech? We will find, in review, no 
doubt, that just as fine sound discrimina- 
tion has been attained in the process of 
improving speech through hearing, with 
much less annoyance and fatigue. No 
matter how incomplete it may be, this dis- 
criminatory ability will still be useful 
when combined with lip-reading as the 
major medium of interpretation, even 
though it cannot function alone. 
V. Justifying the Program 
An acoustic program as broad as the 
one outlined above is expensive and time 
consuming. It can be justified only if 
it meets the following requirements: 
1. Jt must be available to and worth while 
for the majority of the pupils. 
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INDIVIDUAL ACOUSTIC TRAINING. 


In the Lexington School approximately 
200 of the 265 pupils receive acoustic 
training daily. It has definitely been 
worth while to those pupils. Although 
it is impossible to say that the speech is 5 
per cent, 10 per cent or 20 per cent better 
on the whole since the program was estab- 
lished on a large scale several years ago, 
yet it is possible to say that there is a 
general improvement in at least the phras- 
ing skill the pupils demonstrate day by 
day, and a greater fluency in the use of 
speech generally. At least one pupil, 9 
years old, stands out particularly as hav- 
ing profited, for a year and a half ago 
he was regarded as profoundly deaf, 
whereas today, after extensive acoustic 
work, he is in the hard of hearing class. 
Particularly is there more use of “free 
speech” in the playrooms and on the play- 
grounds, and a generally increased attitude 
of alertness to sound stimuli. Again I 
wish to say that if all objectives had failed 
of realization except the development of 
the esthetic sense of music appreciation, 
the achievement of this alone would be 
sufficient to justify the broad scope of the 
program outlined. 


2. It must not displace other important 
activities in the curriculum 

If the acoustic training were to make 
serious inroads into the time allotted to 
the traditionally important curricular ac- 
tivities, it would with difficulty survive. 
Having been designated primarily as a 
speech correction activity, however, acous- 
tic training in the Lexington School cur- 
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riculum did not have to be championed 
as an interloper, but merely moved into 
a place already reserved for it. The 
only change made is that it is given in 


a special room with sound amplification. 


added to the normal speech correction 
situation. 
3. It must not be identified as a time 
waster 

Acoustic rooms used by a number of 
different classes should be as centrally 
located as possible so that a minimum of 
time is needed to get to or from them, 
If it takes a class 5 or 10 minutes to reach 
the room and another 5 minutes to get 
the equipment set for use, the activity 
would probably not be justifiable, at least 
not daily. The equipment should be so 
arranged that it is all permanently and 
conveniently set up, so that any class 
could be ready for work within one min- 
ute after reaching the acoustic room. 

The equipment at the Lexington School 
has been arranged so that all that is 
necessary when a class reaches the acous- 
tic room is for each pupil to find his 
seat, put on his head phone, and adjust 
the volume control. All the teacher has 
to do is turn on the control switch on 
the equipment and wait for the tubes to 
warm up. The time needed for all of 
this is usually less than 1 minute. 

‘Several time and equipment saving fea- 
tures may be seen in the home-made ar 
rangements illustrated. The earphones 
of one group aid are permanently at- 
tached to a rack that opens to form 4 
semi-circle and are hung on the rack when 
not being used. The earphones of the 
other are permanently attached to a line 
of jacks running around the table, and 
when not in use are placed in the small 
compartments as illustrated. Important 
in both these set-ups of the equipment 
is the central location and mobility of 
the microphone. The microphone of one 
revolves in a circle so that the teacher 
may speak through the microphone and 
immediately revolve it to any pupil who 
wishes to reply. The microphone used 
with the table group aid is padded with 
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felt and can be easily pushed from teacher 
to pupil, or if desired can be left in the 
center of the table. In that case, the 
radius from microphone to any pupil 
would be less than 3 feet. It is highly 
desirable that the equipment be so ar- 
ranged as to provide this easy access to 
the microphone, for if it is necessary for 
a child to disconnect his earphone in 
order to move around to a stationary mi- 
crophone each time he speaks, the waste 
of time and the annoyance will greatly 
reduce the value of the work. 


VI. Conclusion 


Acoustic training is an expensive ac- 
tivity Particularly is this true if many 
special teachers are engaged for the work. 
I feel that the bulk of the program should 
be carried by the regular teachers. If 
the teachers of the deaf are prepared and 
qualified to correct the speech of the 
pupils, they can handle the acoustic work. 
As in speech correction or any other 
subject, the most important guiding prin- 
ciples for the teacher should be: (1) 
visualize clearly the proper objectives of 
the work (2) to recognize the individual 
needs of each case; and (3) to treat the 
individual problems in such a way that 
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clear concepts will be formed in the pu- 
pil’s mind which will enable him to guide 
his own progress. 

Equipment is still too expensive to 
enable schools to extend their programs 
as far as they wish to go. I should like 
to see the day when every classroom in 
schools for the deaf will be equipped with 
a group hearing aid permitting the maxi- 
mum possible use of the acoustic ap- 
proach. With equipment in every room, 
schools could continue to grade on an 
age and achievement basis instead of try- 
ing vainly to assemble a dozen pupils 
into a nearly homogeneous group on the 
basis of hearing, and at the same time 
have the age and grade levels compatible, 
Such groups are generally hopelessly 
“ungraded” before 3 months of the year 
have gone. 

Equipment is still inadequate to meet 
all the teaching demands, at least in 
schools for the deaf. Direct microphone 
reception is a necessity, for speech pro- 
duced at distances of 15 feet from the 
microphone or thereabouts is too greatly 
diffused to enable a pupil with a substan- 
tial hearing loss to get an accurate sound 
pattern. A distorted speech pattern has 

(Continued on page 308) 
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Drill and Non-Drill Verbs 


By Guapys E. Smitu 


HE Fitzgerald Key has been in use 

in the primary building of the 

Texas School for several years, but 

it was introduced in the main school 

building only last year. The same may 

be said, in a way, of the method itself, 

which is now being established throughout 
the school. 

Miss Hancock, Supervising Teacher of 
the primary department, had quite a re- 
markable grasp both of the method and 
of the Key before Miss Fitzgerald came 
to us in the fall of 1934, and her teach- 
ers had reaped the benefit. However, 
there were naturally points on which we 
were all eager for help. 

Then, too, Miss Fitzgerald is gradually 
improving upon and adding to her meth- 
od and discovering further uses for the 
Key. We are, therefore, not only having 
clarified for us points in Straight Lan- 
guage of which we had glimpses before 
Miss Fitzgerald’s coming, but we are also 
being introduced to and having made 
clear to us valuable points of which we 
were previously unaware. 

One of my own outstanding needs was 
in connection with drill and non-drill 
verbs. Since having grasped the differ- 
ence between the two groups and having 
been shown the reasons for so grouping 
them, I realize that in setting forth this 
distinction and in introducing drill verbs 
as she does in beginning classes, Miss 
Fitzgerald has made a decided contribu- 
tion to the profession. 

Drill verbs logically come first and 
they come easily. Too often, beginning 
vocabulary building is made monotonous 
both for the teacher and the child by 
compelling the child to master a long 
list of words before there is any attempt 
at statements. In Straight Language, 
“see” is taken after only a few nouns 
have been learned, and “saw” soon fol- 
lows. The result is that, even before 


they can speak one another’s names, be- 
ginning children are using “see” and 
“saw” with the few words that they know; 
and they really use them. They greatly 
enjoy pointing these statements out in 
the Key. (It should be mentioned here 
that we do not use toy animals with 
“see” and “saw.”’) 

Before the children can speak one 
another’s names, the verb “have” is taken 
up in connection with things which every- 
one in the class has. For example: 


I have two arms. 
I have two eyes. 


(Such statements are only temporary. 
They are dropped, when the development 
of speech permits, for more sensible and 
practical statements. ) 
I have a tie. (Jf everyone has a tie.) 
When the first names can be spoken, 
and just as soon as “blue” and “brown” 
can be developed in speech, we introduce: 


Nathan has a ball. 
Pauline has a doll. 
Weldon has blue eyes. 


(These must all be facts. Nathan must 
really have a ball and Pauline a doll.) 

To avoid confusion in the child’s mind 
in regard to possession, Miss Fitzgerald 
introduces “has on” with things belong- 
ing to some one else, rather than to the 
person wearing them. 


Mary has on Ruth’s cap. 
Ben has on Tom’s tie. 
Dick has on Ray’s shoes. 


In the March, 1935, issue of the VoLTa 
REviEw there appeared an article by Mrs. 
Kennard, Supervising Principal of the 
Georgia School. If the plans therein 
given are followed, the children are well 
prepared for “I see »’ and for 
other drill verbs when the acquisition of 
speech permits. (As the children soon 
meet the present progressive tense of non- 
drill verbs in reading and speech read- 
ing, the teacher sees that they are pre- 
pared to understand it, but there is no 
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drill until the time comes for the chil- 
dren themselves to use the tense. This is 
a strong point in Straight Language 
whereby the children’s needs are antici- 
pated. ) 

The deaf child uses first the present 
tense of drill verbs and the past of non- 
drill verbs. In Straight Language there 
is none of the old “run, ran, will run” 
for each and every verb. All verbs do 
not have the same tenses. 

For a primary class which is just be- 
ginning language work, verbs are listed 
in one column on the blackboard under 
the verb symbol (in yellow), and the 
word Verbs is placed in parenthesis to 
the right of the symbol. After a number 
of verbs have been taught, they are 
listed in two columns, drill verbs making 
up the first column and non-drill verbs 
the second, but with no group headings. 
It will be noticed that with the excep- 
tion of “saw” the drill verbs given below 
are in the present tense and the non-drill 
in the past. 


Verb Symbol (Verbs) 


see fell 
saw found 
have played 
has got 
like put 
has on 


This first grouping of drill and no- 
drill verbs is done by the teacher, and 
she makes no attempt to explain to the 
children her reasons for the procedure. 
The pupils will gradually sense the fact 
that there is a difference, but this differ- 
ence is not pointed out until later on. 
(Drill verbs are those not commonly 
having a present progressive tense.) 

When the time does come to lead the 
children to understand the difference be- 
tween the two groups, the teacher writes 
on the blackboard these headings: 


Verb Symbol (Drill Verbs) 


Present Past Future 
Verb Symbol (Non-Drill Verbs) 
Past Present Progressive Future 
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Room on the blackboard permitting, it 
is better to place the two groups side by 
side than to put the non-drill verbs under 
the drill verbs as it has been necessary to 
do here. Notice that there is a space 
above between the present progressive and 
the future tenses. This is for the habitual 
present heading. Do not write it until 
time to present the tense. In the mean- 
time, the class senses that something will 
eventually find its way there. 


Take, perhaps, the verb “have,” one of 
the most used of the drill verbs. Ask the 
class if they can say “_______ is having a 
a a are having brown 
eyes.” Then point to Non-Drill Verbs and 
tell them that it is under that heading and 
in the Present Progressive column that 
we list this “ing” form of verbs. (If the 
teacher wishes to do so, she may write 
“Now” over over Present Progressive.) 
Since “have” does not belong here, it is 
a drill verb. Let a child write the three 
tenses of “have” under the tense headings 


of drill verbs. 
Other drill verbs that may be pointed 


out at this time are “see,” “has on,” “is,” 


“like,” and “love.” Take each of these 
and asx the same questions concerning 
their having or not having a present pro- 
gressive form. 


Of the non-drill verbs, “cried” is a 
good one with which to begin. Ask the 
class if they can say “ is crying.” 
When they agree that they can, have them 
place the verb under Non-Drill Verbs and 
give the two tenses “cried” and “is cry- 
ing.” (No future, of course). Keep this 
up with some of the other verbs with 
which the children are familiar such as, 
“played,” “ran,” “swung,” and “read.” 


These headings should remain on the 
blackboard, and as new verbs are taught 
the children should classify and list them. 
Of course, the lists can grow too long, 
but the children should soon be so fa- 
miliar with the distinction between the 
two groups that it will not be necessary 
to write each new verb. Just the head- 
ings on the blackboard, or on charts, will 
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then suffice as guides for the classifica- 
tion. 

When the difference between drill and 
non-drill verbs has not been pointed out 
so early as would be the case with chil- 
dren taught from the beginning in ac- 
cordance with Straight Language, it is 
not difficult to explain the distinction 
later on. I proved this with my class 
last year. 

Place the headings, as given above, on 
the blackboard. If the Croker, Jones 
and Pratt books are being used, take, 
say page 57, Book II. Ask the class what 
the first verb is. It is “were.” Then ask 
if they think that “were” has a present 
progressive form. Some one, at least, 
will answer in the negative. Tell the chil- 
dren that since “were” has no present 
progressive tense, it is a drill verb and 
let a child write it under that heading. 
The next verb “was” will quickly be dis- 
posed of in the same way. 

In the second paragraph we have 
“played.” Ask the class if they can 
jg RR is playing” and “___.__. was 
playing.” (Second grade children taught 
by the Straight Language method use the 
past progressive easily and naturally.) 
They will see at once that because they 
can say “_.__. is playing” and “was 
playing,” this verb belongs elsewhere 
than with “was” and “were.” It must, 
therefore, be placed with non-drill verbs. 
Take in turn each of the remaining verbs 
in the story and classify it. Continue 
this with verbs from other stories and 
other sources until you are sure that the 
children see the difference. Leave the 
headings on the blackboard in order that 
the children may refer to them as they 
try to decide how to classify other verbs 
they already know and new ones as they 
come up. I am not the only teacher who 
has found that it does not take long for 
a child to sense the distinction and to 
answer readily when asked whether a cer- 
tain verb is a drill or a non-drill verb. 

There are some verbs which may at 
first thought seem difficult to classify. 
The children must have special help with 
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them. Very often turning to the primary 
or basic meanings of the verbs in ques- 
tion will solve the problem. We do some- 
times say, “Miss Lane is having a party 
tonight,” but the young deaf child first 
uses “has” as denoting possession. The 
free use “is having a party tonight” comes 
later. Then, too, this is a splendid chance 
for the teacher to use the future signifi- 
cance of the present progressive and say, 
“Miss Lane is going to have a party 
tonight.” 

The copulative verbs such as “smell,” 
“feel,” and “taste” are drill verbs; but 
when used transitively, they are non-drill. 
The teacher can create occasions to pre- 
sent them if they do not come up. The 
following is one way in which this may 
be done. 

Have a flower at hand and tell a child 
to smell it. The other children say, “Ben 
is smelling the flower.” In that sense, 
“smell” is a non-drill verb. Have it 
written under that heading. Then ask 
Ben how the flower smells. The children 
will see that “sweet” goes in the predi- 
cate adjective space and that the verb is 
quite different from the “is smelling” 
used in the other statement. Have the “is 
smelling” placed under Non-Drill Verbs 
and the second under Drill Verbs with the 
adjective symbol just to the right of the 
verb and below the line. This rule holds 
for the listing of most of the copulative 
verbs except “is.” (“Is” is used in other 
ways than with the predicate adjective.) 
Each is followed by the adjective symbol 
to stamp it as different from the transi- 
tive, non-drill form, if it has one. (“Is 


growing dark,” “is becoming more care- 


ful,” “is living in Chicago now,” “is 
liking her work better,” etc., are all ex- 
plained by Miss Fitzgerald in her lec 
tures. For instance, when the children 
have occasion to use “is liking her work 
better now,” they are shown that, used in 
this way, “like” is a non-drill verb.) 

A classified list of verbs, after the ha- 
bitual present has been taught, might be 
like this (Notice that there is no verb 


symbol.) 
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ry Drill Verbs 

iol Present Past Future 

1e- a saw will see 

ty have had will have 
rst have on had on 

he like* 

is was will be 
es look (Adjective Symbol) looked (Adjective Symbol) 
ce feel (Adjective Symbol) felt (Adjective Symbol) 
fi smell (Adjective Symbol) smelled (Adjective Symbol) 

'Y, Non-Drill Verbs 
ty Present Habitual 

Past Progressive Present TFuture 
” cried is crying cry 
. worked is working work will work 
ut swung is swinging swung will swing 
1. skated is skating skate will skate 
6. ironed is ironing iron will iron 
1€ Past Progressive 
Ly was crying 

was working 

was swinging 
id was skating 
n was ironing 
e. : ‘ 
‘ Teachers who are following the Fitz- Epitor’s Note:—When, in 1931, Miss 
k gerald method begin in primary classes Edith Fitzgerald visited the Illinois School 
a to give questions, both oral and written, for the Deaf to deliver a course of lec- 
i. in elementary grammar. These questions tures on her method of teaching language, 
s = splendid material for speech reading. the Illinois Advance remarked that the 
a The following are a few with which the occasion was a unique one, since it meant 
| children will have no trouble later on, if : 
s the return of a former student of the 
‘ the teacher has properly presented the ; ‘ 

Be ath ‘nt Uae uae hea ak a school as a recognized leader in the field 
eC erouP : ‘ of the education of the deaf. A graduate 
: terms herself when talking to the children. ‘on ‘ 8 

ict the drill verbo... (Beem: @:.an0e of the Illinois School and of Gallaudet 
‘ story, etc.) College, Miss Fitzgerald has been for 
‘ ‘ : years an outstanding member of her pro- 
r How many non-drill verbs are there? . a 
; fession. She taught in the Louisiana, 
| How many tenses of drill verbs do you yw; ; d Ark “School df 
] ae isconsin and Arkansas Schools, and for 
: How Si nani atl mst some years was associate principal at the 
y “ ; P Virginia institution. She has visited a 
you know? (At one time, four. After baal : th 
‘ Ribttes] present is‘ taught, five) number of other schools to instruct the 
What are the first fou tenses of non sonata thine tings sete 
drill verbs? * “Straight Language,” and during the past 
What tite Pe Rg ¢ a ve has been lecturing in Texas. Her 
: le ce fenses or carl — book, “Straight Language” is now in its 
: Sate second edition. In the January, 1931, 
*(Notice the tenses omitted. For instances, al: VOLTA REVIEW, Miss Edith M. Buell dis- 
the dress before she —— oft the slooves™ wd “cussed the Fitzgerald Key with reference 
the children would ‘at this stage mot ordinarily heve © the Barry Five Slate System. 

need for the past or the future tense of “like” 

unless, perhaps, in reference to a movie they had 

seen and liked. In that case we add the past +The forms “am going to,” “is going to,” and 

tense.) “are going to” are very soon used. 
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In the Morning 


ERY early in the morning, 
When the birds wake up, in spring, 
I get dressed, and run out quickly, 
Too, to look at everything. 


It is pretty in the 
morning, 
With the trees all 
pink and white. 
Dandelions, like gold 


buttons, of 4 





fey 


Robins fly up. Squirrels and rabbits 
Look at me, and run and play, 

But they can’t be glad as I am, 
That it’s spring, and clear, and May! 


Dear COLLEAGUES: 

We don’t know how many of the VoLTa 
REVIEW readers are confirmed convention- 
goers. 

Years ago, when we were fussing about 
a convention that was to be held in the 
summer vacation, that all of us teachers 
were urged to attend, fussing because of 
the expense, the long trip to get there, and 
the fact that some of the things we most 
wished to see were not included in the 
program, a gifted teacher in our own 
school silenced us with one sentence. 

“Nevertheless,” she said, “a convention 
planned especially for teachers of the 
deaf, is the one chance you have, all year, 


to see the latest teaching methods, to hear 
about the newest discoveries in our field; 
I don’t see how any progressive teacher 
can stay away.” 

Well, we could, that time. We were 
wearing our spring coat for its fourth 
season! And the convention was a thou- 
sand miles distant. But since that time we 
have attended quite a few. 

We’ve never been able to get to a con- 
vention in California, though, or one in 
Canada or New Orleans. We should like 
to see these places. And a convention in 
Florida, in mid-winter, with all teachers 
who attended excused from their schools, 
and guaranteed full salary, would have a 
record breaking attendance. We swear we 
should be there, if conscious. 

Luckily those of us who live near big 
cities, or in big cities, have other chances 
to keep growing, and to avoid the fatal 
dangled-before-our-eyes-by-our-superiors 
RUT. We can go to the conventions for 
teachers of hearing children, learn about 
the newest methods, and see demonstration 
lessons. If we add three to five years to 
the age of the children for whom the les- 
sons are planned, and then subtract all 
the things that are impossible for a deaf 
child, we'll have plenty of good ideas 
left. Now, indeed, when so many of us 
are teaching auricular classes, we may not 
have to do so much subtracting and add- 
ing. Often a hard of hearing child or one 
partially deaf is not so far behind the 
regular public school level. 

And as we all know, any good teacher 
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can fit the method observed to the deaf 
child she wishes it to help. We’re all of 
us doing that every day. 

So, when there was a convention week 
recently in the big city near our school, 
we devoured the pro- 
grams and picked out 
three demonstration les- 
sons which we could 
manage to see, by eat- 
ing our lunch out of a 
paper bag, at recess, 
and rushing pell mell 
to a train as soon as the last of our 
pupils loped out of the school house. 

The lectures, alas! came in the morn- 
ings, when we were holding down our 
own job. But, when it comes to a choice 
between a lecture on reading and a real 
demonstration reading lesson by a real 
teacher with her pupils, we’d choose the 
demonstration any day. Wouldn’t you? 

And we saw three beautiful lessons, so 
suggestive for us teachers of deaf children 
that we are going to take this chance to 
pass them on. All those not interested 
please skip the next few pages. 


A Study Type Reading Lesson 
On the Use of the Index 


The teacher was Eleanor W. Rhoads of 
Philadelphia. She had forty pupils. In 
preceding geography lessons, it was ex- 
plained beforehand to the throngs of 
teachers in the audience, a study of pe- 
troleum had been begun, and certain ques- 
tions formulated by the children would be 
taken up. 

Then the curtain rose, and the children 
were shown, at their desks on the stage. 
Each child had three geography books on 
his desk. There was a big map, and on 
the blackboard were shown the questions 
the children had already asked: 

Where are the principal oil fields lo- 
cated ? 

What are the processes in oil refining? 

What products do we get from refin- 
ing? 

How is oil delivered? 

What country of the world leads in oil 
yield? 
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What is Philadelphia’s place in the oil 
industry? 

The teacher asked first, “Where would 
you look to find out about oil?” 

“In our geography books,” was the 
answer. 

“How would you know where to look?” 

Somebody volunteered, “In the Table 
of Contents at the front of the book.” 
(This they already had used.) 

“Yes,” said the teacher, “but there is 
another place, at the back of the book,” 
and one pupil said, “The index.” 

Then they all found the index at the 
back of one of their geographies, and it 
was brought out from the children that it 
was arranged “like the alphabet.’ 

Next the children were shown the page 
references were also there, and the teach- 
er said, “If someone gave you a word, 
do you think you could find it in the in- 
dex?” 

“Yes!” everybody answered. 

“All right. ‘Wolf!’” the teacher gave 
them, and from various children she got 
the page references in the three geog- 
raphies. She gave several other words, 
and let the children have practice in find- 
ing them before she gave “Oil.” 

From the class it was brought out they 
must look under O, and in one of the 
geographies it said, “See Petroleum.” 
From another geography a boy read, 
“Oils that come from seeds or plants,” 
and the teacher reminded him, “We're 
not interested in that kind of oil. Do you 
see anything about petroleum?” 

Another child, a bit 
confused, read about 
gas instead of petro- 
leum, because it was on 
the same page, but a 
quiet word from his 
teacher put him on the 
track of petroleum 
again, and in a jiffy, 
after the teacher suggested they look for 
definite pages that would answer the ques- 
tions they had asked, the proper page ref- 
erences were found and noted on the 
blackboard beside the questions they 


would answer. 
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Next the teacher called the six children 
who had formulated the questions to the 
front, told them they were to be chairmen, 
and that the other children could choose 
the question they wished to find an- 
swers for, and report to the chairman. In 
a trice the desks were whisked around in- 
to circles, and the youngsters got to work 
with pencil and paper, each group, with 
its chairman, working on the answers 
from three geographies to one of the ques- 
tions. There were additional reference 
books for any group that wished them. 


There was not time, in the period, to 
see the completed answers, but in the vig- 
orous, energetic way in which the children 
went to work, no one in the audience be 
any doubts that the questions would be 
adequately answered at the next school 
session. 


The Second Lesson 
This was called a Third Grade Library 


Period, but to our mind it was an appre- 
ciation lesson—a beautiful lesson. 


It was in the same big auditorium as 
the session we had seen the previous day, 
but this time the teacher, Miss Jennie M. 
Greenlee, and her thirty-five pupils, were 
out in front of the curtain, and only half 
of the children sat on chairs. The rest sat 
on the floor, in any position they wished, 
on little pillows they had brought with 
them. 

Before the teacher and her pupils ap- 
peared, it was explained that once a week 
the children had an hour to talk together 
about the books they had been reading 
that week, and to share with one another 
their reading experiences. We were re- 
minded that a dislike for reading could 
usually be traced to non development of 
good reading habits. That nowadays, even 
in the kindergarten, the teacher refers 
children to pictures in the library. That 
there are plenty of stories, pretty books, 
and rich experiences for this tiny kinder- 
garten child, so that he goes into the first 
grade with a happy library experience. 
That there must be, besides the basic text, 
an abundance of books for increased read- 
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ing opportunities. That a classroom li- 
brary is indispensable. That a child must 
have opportunities, and plenty of them, 
to choose a book to suit himself. If a 
book is too hard for him, the teacher may 
make a tactful suggestion or two, but she 
must not force the issue. That there 
should never be a formal check up with 
this sort of reading, but that the child 
should come to school with a keen desire 
to read. 

We were told that this weekly get-to- 
gether period, when the children could 
discuss books they had been reading, 
was not only a stimulus to further read- 
ing on their part, but that other children, 
hitherto uninterested, would become inter- 
ested through seeing their experiences, 
and being shown the pictures in their 
books. 

The library period had been organized 
into a Library Club, with a little blonde 
girl as librarian, and another child as 
assistant. A few rules, 
formulated by the 
children themselves as 
to the care of the 
books, were rigidly 
enforced by these two 
young ladies. The 
child who doesn’t re- 
turn a book to its 
place on the shelves 
inconveniences others. 
obligation here. 

Well, there was no urging needed to get 
these children up to talk about their 
books. Indeed, there were usually two or 
three popping up at once, two having to 
sit down and wait. One boy had been 
reading a bird book, and showed pictures 
of a kingfisher. Another had an airplane 
book, and when he described it three of 
his classmates immediately put in their 
bids for it. Another had “Judy’s Ocean 
Voyage,” and told about Judy’s birthday 
on the boat. Another had a story about 
an Indian boy. His talk went something 
like this: “I read this story about an In- 


dian Boy. It is called ‘Red Eagle,’ and is 





He has a social 
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very interesting. I liked it because it was 
about real Indians. Here is a picture 
everybody will like.’ He showed the 
picture to the others, and a little girl im- 
mediately said, “I like to read about In- 
dians, Tommy. Will you give me the 
number of that book? I should like to 
have it next.” Tommy supplied the num- 
ber, and the little girl said, “Thank you,” 
and wrote it down. 

There wasn’t time enough for all chil- 
dren to tell about their choices, but the 
teacher gave a few minutes in which they 
could at least show pictures in their books 
to the others. Then it was time for her 
story, and she told (and partly read) the 
first chapter in a new book about a boy 
who went to the country. 

The boy who had read a book about 
steel was asked if anything he had read 
in his book would help with their activity, 
and he told what might help. 

Then the teacher promised that every 
body could change books next morning 
in school, and asked if the librarian had 
anything to say. The little blond girl 
spoke about the books to be chosen, and 
the assistant followed with: “I am glad 
that you have all been taking very good 
care of the books, lately. Please con- 
tinue to do so.” 

Then the youngsters on chairs detached 
themselves. The children on the floor 
picked up themselves and their pillows, 
and the Library Club session ended in 
prolonged applause from the audience. 

As a teacher of congenitally deaf chil- 
dren of course I knew a good deal of 
what I had just seen was impossible for 
them, but I did get a good idea or two. 
My deaf children are going to do a little 
more sharing of their reading experiences, 
even if they read but a few sentences. 
Even if I have to type special simplified 
stories for this purpose! There are ways! 
Also, I’m going to try hard to get a few 
extra books. We haven’t enough. Not 
nearly enough! Have you? 


The Third Lesson 
Living English in Grade One 
This was shown in another auditorium 
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the following day, and was to me the most 
enjoyable of all, because a good deal of 
what I saw could be made use of in our 
own classroom, and because it emphasized 
what this department is constantly prat- 
tling about—that if we expect children to 
be at ease in social situations, we'll have 
to help them acquire the ability. 

The teacher was Julia Gaudiosi, of the 
Philadelphia Public Schools. 

Before she and her pupils appeared we 
were reminded by the chairman of the 
meeting that the present stress is upon 
oral English, that, although when we 
went to school we were made to keep still, 
nowadays ordinary conversation is con- 
sidered a distinct part of the school cur- 
riculum. That we spend a large part of 
our lives in conversation. That social 
success, business success, depend in large 
measure upon the ability to talk well. So 
conversation lessons cannot start too soon. 

You can imagine the feeling of this 
teacher of small deaf children, who need 
more help with this sort of English than 
all the other children in the world! I got 
a stiff neck from trying to see and hear 
everything in that crowded place. 

As the chairman finished, a long line of 
tiny children could be seen moving hap- 
pily down toward the stage, where the 
teacher and one little girl had quietly 
seated themselves a moment before. 

As the first child in the line, a small 
boy, reached the platform, the little girl 
was there to shake hands with him, and 
it was evident she was playing hostess, 
for she said, in her charming, piping six- 
year-old voice, “Good afternoon, Billie. 
How are you? It’s a nice day, isn’t it?” 

“I’m fine, thank you,” replied Billie. 
“I’m glad it stopped raining.” 

The next child was there, then, as Billie 
walked over and seated himself in the cir- 
cle of tiny chairs waiting, and the hos- 
tess greeted her with, “I’m glad to see 
you, Marie.” Marie responded snappily 
with, “Thank you. I’m glad to be here, 
Sally.” The next child was met with, 
“Hello, Nancy! I’m glad you came,” and 
the next one with, “Come on in, Nancy!” 
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The next with, “Hello, 
Isabel! How is Isa- 
bel?” All this from 
children who had been 
in school eight weeks! 
Of course, the teacher 
stood quietly by, and 
if any tiny tot got a bit 
mixed — one responded 
“Good morning, Sally” 
—teacher murmured a word of help, but 
the surprising thing was how little help 
was needed. Also how much fun the chil- 
dren were having in playing the game! 

When the thirty-seventh child was safe- 
ly seated in the circle, the teacher pro- 
duced a big market basket, empty and 
stark except for a lilac tulle bow on the 
handle. 

She said, “One week from today we 
shall have our Easter holiday, and I was 
wondering about this basket. I wonder if 
we could do anything with it for Easter.” 

A tiny voice remarked, “It doesn’t have 
anything in it!” 

Teacher agreed, and in the chorus of 
small voices that followed she said smil- 
ing, “There is something we wanted to 
remember, when we talked yesterday. One 
at a time should speak. Harry?” 

“Once I took a basket, and put candy 
in it and sent it to my grandmother,” 
said Harry. “I could get some candy for 
that basket.” 

“We can draw and cut out Easter eggs,” 
suggested another child. 

“Miss Gaudiosi might bring some eggs 
from home and we could dye them,” an- 
other child remarked. (Laughter from 
teacher audience). 

“That’s a good idea!” came from a 
small girl. 

“TI can make bunnies,” Billie offered. 

“I could bring my Easter basket and 
put it in the big basket,” another said. 

One little girl mumbled something and 
teacher reminded her gently that they had 
all agreed to speak in a loud clear voice, 
so everybody could hear. She tried again, 
and we heard, “I’m going to ask my 
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mother to buy some jelly eggs for the 
basket.” 

One child had so far contributed noth- 
ing to the plans, and Teacher said, “I 
wonder if Joseph has anything for our 
basket.” 

“T could make a picture,” Joseph told 
them. 

The teacher was enthusiastic over all 
these suggestions, and made no secret of 
her pleasure. Then she looked at the 
ugly chip basket, and said, “I’m just look- 
ing at this basket. It doesn’t look much 
like an Easter basket, does it?” 

“I could paint it,” Billie announced 
promptly. 

“T like red. Let’s paint it red,” some 
one said. 

“I like brown with white spots,” an- 
other said. 

Well, there isn’t space to describe all 
the plans made for the basket. The chil- 
dren discussed what they would do with 
it, and decided to give it to another first 
year class, for an Easter surprise. 

Then it was time to go home but be- 
fore the “party” broke up the teacher re- 
marked that she had been pleased with the 
way they had all helped plan. Then she 
asked if those children who had been 
trying to remember not to talk when 
others were talking thought they had re- 
membered today. The rest of the class 
were not backward in commenting, and 
while those who had been trying to im- 
prove all thought they had done so, some 
did not agree with them. However, Sally 
said that “Jack was much more better to- 
day,” and the teacher said, quietly, “Yes, 
I think Jack was better.” 

Then the guests shook hands with 
Sally and the long line wound out of 
the auditorium. 

We heard, “I had a very nice time, 
Sally.” 

“Thank you. I am glad you did.” 

“Sally, you were a charming hostess.” 

“Thank you. I’m glad I was.” 

“Good bye, Sally.” 

“I enjoyed your company, Sally.” 
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“I’m glad I could be at your house, 
Sally.” 

“I had a very lovely time, Sally.” 

Indeed it was amazing, all the different 
ways these small children had of taking 
leave of their hostess. It “gave me to 
think,” as the French lady I know likes to 
say. I have been so delighted when my 
small deaf children manage to say “good 
bye” nicely in one way! 

It also interested me to note that all 
the conversation was in good live col- 
loquial English. That the teacher did 
no obvious correcting. That when one 
child had to interrupt another (or thought 
he had to) he said, “Excuse me, Tom.” 
(As this is a diabolical word for deaf 
children I prefer “Pardon me,” for them. 
Don’t you? Or do you?) That each 
child was made to feel confident and hap- 
py over his contribution to the general 
talk; no one was ignored or snubbed. 
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And, that, when we teachers of deaf chil- 
dren are trying, as we do day after day, 
to give our little handicapped pupils the 
ability to say what they have to say in 
various situations, we are doing what is 
approved by the best educational systems 
today. 

Not that we succeed, always. Melvin 
fell and hurt his knee a little in the gym, 
and went to the infirmary to have it 
painted with iodine. Today I asked him 
how it was. “It is not better, thank you!” 
he told me. “It is awful not better.” 

And Loretta, who usually fights for 
the chance to take a note to the office, 
when asked today if she would take the 
report to the principal, replied calmly, 
without looking up from her story book, 
“I will give my turn to Lillian!” 

Well, we can at least look, and learn 
from the hearing children, and add and 
subtract and keep on trying, Colleagues! 
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The Parents 


New York City. 


ELL, at last our letters have gone 
W srosna and I cannot tell you 

how thrilled I was when I read 
them. They really should be published 
in book form and read by everyone, 
especially those interested in the early 
training of the little deaf child. 

Now I guess you want to know about 
my redheaded boy. This fall I changed 
schools and placed Richard in the public 
school for the deaf. It is a fine day 
school. The building is beautiful, em- 
bodying all the newest architectural fea- 
tures; the classes are comparatively small, 
and the faculty of the highest type. Rich- 
ard is just seven years old and has al- 
ready completed three years’ work, so we 
had some difficulty in finding the proper 
grade. He is young, but has a large fund 
of knowledge. After much thought, he 
was placed in the first half of the third 
year, with children whose ages range 
from eight to eleven. He has no difficulty 
in keeping up with the class and could 
go faster if he were permitted to do so. 

His speech is splendid; and lately I 
have noticed that he uses any number of 
colloquialisms, which make his conversa- 
tion much more natural. Richard’s play- 
mates outside school are all hearing chil- 
dren and he is never at a loss when play- 
ing with them. I explained to this group 
that they must talk so that he could see 
them, and they grasped the idea very 
readily. They call him “Red,” and he 
really is a “regular feller.” 

Let me tell you about my newest ven- 
ture. Two of our leading physicians in 
New York, who have been watching Rich- 
ard’s progress, asked me if I would un- 
dertake to coach the parents of young 
deaf children. Inasmuch as this is the 
first and most important step in dealing 
with deaf children, I said “yes.” Dur- 
ing the past six months I have had quite 
a few mothers communicate with me and 
have worked with them and prepared a 
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Talk it Over 


simple outline of work which they could 
easily follow. 
Mrs. E. L. M. 


Pennsylvania. 


Since I last wrote you, we had our fine 
meeting to start the clinics. The league 
for the hard of hearing, the school for 
the deaf, the board of education, and sev- 
eral otologists cooperated. Two doctors 
told us how important early treatment 
and training are for the little deaf child. 
Then Mrs. Myers, who began with her 
little son, you remember, at 16 months, 
was here to tell us how she trained him 
so successfully. I wish you all could have 
heard her. There were seven mothers 
there and all were delighted. On October 
22, the clinic was held at the Northwest 
School (where all the special classes for 
the deaf are conducted), and we had six 
mothers and five children. One of them 
was a “spoiled” boy and it was interesting 
to see Mrs. Davis (the principal) quietly 
put him in his place, without stopping 
her talk. At the second clinic, on the 
12th, he came again, but behaved quite 
well. Another child has been registered 
since then, and there will be more as 
people learn about it and examine their 
little children to make sure their hearing is 
good. It is terribly pathetic to me to learn 
of little ones who are not trained for 
months and years, and lose so much time. 


In a talk to business women I found 
this excellent advice, which is just as 
pertinent for mothers, for they have a 
very special business: 


1. Women should learn to think a thing 
through before acting—then they'll do a 
more orderly job and do it more easily. 

2. Women should develop more self-confidence 
and respect for their ability—and change 
accordingly. 

3. Women should cut down on waste effort, 
action and emotion—then they'll realize 
that while women sometimes do more work 
than men, they often accomplish less, for 
women tend to putter. 
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4. Women should learn to “follow through” 
and not permit distractions. 

5. Women should put forth more .rained, or- 
ganized mental effort, for they are capable 
of more than they do. 


Miss E. R. G. (An educator). 


Pennsylvania. 


From your letters, Mothers, I can see 
you are all on the job, and doing your 
best for your children. Quite a few things 
in the past two months limited my time 
with Nancy, but after Thanksgiving I’m 
not going to let anything interfere with 
my teaching. If we don’t place our chil- 
dren and their needs first, we’re not satis- 
fied with ourselves, and are apt to get 
discouraged. 

In my last letter I said I was having 
difficulty in getting Nancy to look at my 
lips. I had just started to teach her, so 
I’m afraid I was too impatient for results. 
I am happy to say that I no longer have 
that difficulty. Before I fully realized it, 
the child was looking at my lips and 
would want to know the name of anything 
that took her fancy. She is interested in 
every thing, and plays with everything. 
Her lip reading isn’t progressing as fast 
as I'd like, but it will come along, I 
know, after more effort on my part. Peo- 
ple tell me they notice a big difference in 
Nancy, so perhaps I am helping her 
more than I realize. 

Ten days ago a representative of the 
Sonotone Company came to my home and 
we tried the sonotone on Nancy. During the 
past ten days I have put it on her three 
times a day, for twenty minutes or so. We 
feel sure now that she has some hearing 
left: (1) The child asks for the aid; (2) 
when the music stops at times, she’ll shake 
her head “no”; (3) when there’s a change 
of pitch, etc., she holds her finger up and 
listens. 

We are so thrilled and happy about it; 
however, we shall not know for a long 
time, perhaps, just how much hearing she 
has, or whether it will be of much bene- 
fit. Meanwhile, I’ll try to strengthen the 
faculty of attention each day, while I con- 
tinue the lip reading and also try to 
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give her speech through the hearing aid 
(if it is possible to reach her by voice). 
Music carries so much better, you know. 

The child has been making some new 
sounds lately. If only I could teach 
speech! But I have read that it is better 
to leave that to someone experienced. 
How anxious we all are to have our 
children talk! It is most unfortunate for 
me that there is no teacher of the deaf 
in this city. 

I was glad to read copies of letters 
from another roundabout group. I en- 
joyed them ever so much. 


Mrs. G. B. 


Michigan. 
The roundabout letter is here again 
and I have reread each letter. How I 
should like to meet each mother personal- 
ly. It seems that I could talk all day, 
asking questions. I have so many de- 
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mands on my time, as all the rest of you 
have, but I will try to teach Eddie as 
much as I can. 

The comments from Mrs. Montague, 
Mrs. Woodburn, and all the rest are very 
encouraging. When we read through the 
letters, and find our name mentioned by 
some other mother we realize that that 
mother went through the same thing that 
we did and we feel so grateful and not 
“alone” with our difficulties. 

I believe I am much behind you other 
mothers with my teaching. I did not start 
until Eddie was almost 4 years old. You 
might ask “Where were you the rest of 
the time?” Well, you see, I have eleven 
other children besides Eddie—one young- 
er—so I had no time. Then, too, I didn’t 
know where to begin and I did not even 
know that they began teaching babies. 
My first information came from reading 
Helen Keller’s life and she was around 
seven years old when they began with her. 

I wrote to different teachers of the deaf, 
then to Flint, Michigan, and in this way 
learned of the Volta Bureau, where I re- 
ceived the most and best information. I 
began to do what I could and am still try- 
ing, although a teacher of the deaf sent 
me word that she would rather teach be- 
ginners who had never had any preschool 
education. 

Well, what has Eddie done since Sep- 
tember? Not so much, and still I am very 
thankful. He can write all the printed 
capitals of the alphabet and all the num- 
bers. He can place blocks or letters cor- 
rectly for about a dozen words. He copies 
any word I ask. He counts a little. His 
lip reading is getting better, thanks to 
the suggestion that I refrain from motion- 
ing to him. I didn’t realize that I was, 
but am now correcting it. As a result, 
when I said “warm” Eddie repeated it 
quite plainly. 

He tries to voice many words, and he 
tries to talk just as we do. He will often 
come in and shake his fingers at me, at 
the same time jabbering a lingo all his 
own. I, in turn, talk back to him, with 
his hand on my throat, so he can “feel” 
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the way an ordinary conversation goes, 

I believe he hears loud noises. Lately I 
put him on the table beside the radio. 
He gave every evidence of “listening” 
and sometimes when some calls loudly he 
turns and seems to have heard. We 
thought he heard the toy pistols on the 
Fourth of July, about ten feet away. He 
likes to have me describe pictures in 
magazines while he sits on my lap and I 
talk loudly in his ear. This is hard on 
me, however, so I can’t do it often. 

His daddy gives him hammer and nails 
in his shop and he imitates many things. 
Once he copied a small door and came to 
me for a knob, indicating that it wouldn’t 
open without one. I gave him a spool, 
which he attached. 

The larger boys in the neighborhood 
made stilts. I doubted if Eddie could 
walk on them, but as with everything 
else, I let him try on a pair about six 
inches from the ground. He learned in 
one day and the next day he borrowed his 
older brother’s and was walking two feet 


up in the air. 


He is learning to play checkers and I 
hope he can learn, for he will be quiet 
then. He plays much with “tinker toys” 
and makes many things. 


Mrs. F. M. F. 
Missouri. 

This is something unusual—for a man 
to bé writing for a mothers’ club; how- 
ever, I am sure no mother gets more pleas- 
ure out of reading these letters than I do, 
and I assure you that I am not feminine 
in the least, for I enjoy all the pleasures 
of out door life, and can do a manly job 
at cussing. 

Before David went to school he was 
able to say only two words, and how he 
learned to speak them I am unable to 
say. However, after being in school less 
than one year, he can say several words, 
such as, nose, mouth, tooth, knee, knife, 
} ork, spoon, cup, cow, etc. He also can 
read the lips for commands such as bow, 
jump, fall, hop, run, walk, turn around, 
clap your hands, wave your hand and a 


few others. 
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All the letters are interesting and bene- 
ficial, but Mrs. W’s letter telling of Den- 
nis was like getting a letter from home, 
for Dennis and our little boy go to the 
same school and were in the same class 
last year. Each time I visit school I see 
Dennis, who is a very good pal of David. 
Dennis was called the “love bug” by the 
school nurse, for he always wanted to love 
her. 

I do not know how all parents of deaf 
children feel about sending their children 
away to school at an early age, but I be- 
lieve that if they could visit the school 
and see how happy the children are they 
could go home and forget about how lone- 
some they feel and think more about the 
progress and happiness of their children. 

I have visited David’s class several 
times this year and each time is more in- 
teresting than the last, for you can see 
the progress made by the pupils so read- 
ily, and when you see your own son 
perform, reading the commands, reading 
the lips of his teacher, and reading from 
the printed charts, it makes a large lump 
come to your throat, to think that some 
one else can do something for your son 
that you yourself cannot do. 

Christmas vacation has just passed and 
we had a wonderful time. David came 
home from school December 14, and re- 
turned to school January, 6, 1936. Dur- 
ing that time Mrs. Y. came home from the 
hospital with a fine baby boy, and David 
was very proud of his little brother. He 
says, “Mine,” and pats his chest. 

All of us will have to keep our chins 
up and endeavor to do the best in our 
ability to aid and assist in the promotion 
of our children’s education, for after all 
a great deal can be accomplished at home 
if we only have some training. 

Mr. R. A. Y. (Pinch hitting 
for Mrs. Y. who was unable to write). 


Arizona. 
How interesting is Mrs. B.’s report of 
the improvement in Nancy’s response! 
And the auricular training with the sono- 
tone—I’m so glad you plan to keep it 
up, for I have the radio-ear work in our 
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school, and after a year of stimulation 
with the use of the instrument, the chil- 
dren show marked improvement in what 
they can hear without an aid. With so 
young a child, however, much care needs 
to be taken that the instrument is not too 
loud nor used too long at a time. But 
you show that you know all about that. 

Little Eddie is so very promising. What 
a wonderful advantage he has with the 
companionship of his eleven brothers 
and sisters. He will always know how 
to mix and to get along with others. And 
surely he has a most wonderful mother. I 
marvel at her competence. All the letters 
are so interesting. 

This time I'll tell about Dean Jolly. 
Shortly after she came into the world she 
was very ill, and as time went on she 
showed a lingering frailness. But she was 

(Continued on page 314) 
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Goals and Experiments 


By Jane B. WALKER 


O a teacher of lip reading, Miss 
Witherspoon article in the Feb- 

ruary number of the VoLta REVIEW 
is indeed provocative. She has put into 
print many of the questions that daily 
assail those who instruct in the gentle art 
of reading the lips. She pleads for a 
“give-and-take symposium” among teach- 
ers of lip reading. She wants to know 
what kind of experiments are being car- 
ried on in other schools. Hers is surely a 
properly curious and out-reaching peda- 
gogical attitude. 

Miss Witherspoon states with emphasis 
that the newer workers in the field “can- 
not be content with the work the pioneers 
have done for us.” Now it so happens 
that in this same number of the REvIEW 
another writer classifies me as a pioneer 
(though in a particular field of lip read- 
ing, to be sure). Yet from the Volta Bu- 
reau comes the suggestion that I attempt 
to answer two of Miss Witherspoon’s 
somewhat formidable queries. My dilemma, 
I think, is obvious. I am not so ancient a 
pioneer, however, but that I continue to 
wrestle with problems and hurl questions 
at the unanswering skies. I even dare to 
believe that I am still learning, how and 
when and why. 

“What is our goal?” asks Miss Wither- 
spoon. I should say that it is to serve a 
particular group of people who happen to 
be our fellow-travelers on a road that has 
many rough places and dreary stretches; 
many sharp turns and precipitous slopes; 
and occasional reaches that can best be 
described in the language of aviation as 
“pockets”—which make the traveler feel 
as if the bottom had dropped out of the 
universe. Being ourselves tried pilgrims 
of the road, and having learned that the 
bottom never does drop out of the uni- 
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verse, we assume the responsibility of 
helping others to learn to travel with 
faith and joy. It is our obvious duty to 
convey to our pupils the lesson that we 


‘have learned to our profit. Well do we 


know the necessity of courage, of useful 
occupation, of happiness. Well do we 
know the limitations of lip reading; but 
we know equally well its primary impor- 
tance to the deafened. Fundamentally, it 
is a philosophy of life that we have to 
teach. Some of us teach it best by word 
of mouth; some, by the very direction of 
our thoughts, interests and enthusiasms. 
To teach the deafened adult successfully, 
we must in some measure create in our 
student a sane and courageous attitude 
towards life. This is the corner stone 
of our teaching structure. 

The structure itself is a matter of 
teaching people to understand language 
as it is spoken by the average person, 
by friends, families, business associates, 
casual acquaintances. And this, as all the 
lip reading world knows, is achieved by 
dint of infinite practice, thorough drill, 
and patient perseverance, day by day. If 
a student achieves such a mastery of lip 
reading as to be able to understand the 
witticisms of a Shaw, or the disquisitions 
of an Einstein, that is his particular 
glory. In the great majority of cases, 
our teaching must follow the humdrum 
paths of the everyday world. 

Yet a teacher imbued with enthusiasm 
discovers that the humdrum world has its 
own resplendent and compelling interest. 
Her class room is a laboratory where 
she is constantly observing, making notes, 
weighing, deducing, creating. Each new 
student presents another opportunity for 
experimentation. On the broad basis of 
the accepted principles of teaching lip 
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reading she adapts, develops, amplifies, 
simplifies to meet the needs of the indi- 
vidual learner. For Mr. Smith, who is a 
brilliant lawyer, she will perhaps vary 
some of the sentences in her text book; 
for young Billy Robinson, who is study- 
ing to be an architect, and Mary Jones, 
who dreams of writing poetry, she may 
have new and stimulating stories; for 
Mrs. Johnson, who is as innately domestic 
as mortal woman can be, and for dear 
Miss Miller, that bit of the last century 
hesitatingly accepting the standards of a 
new day, she will discover material to in- 
terest and to stimulate. Early she must 
learn to accept the fact that not a few 
people prefer bowling to trees. We are 
not all Joyce Kilmers! It is likewise 
imperative that she broaden her students’ 
fields of knowledge, that she open their 
eyes to new beauty, their minds to new 
riches. Here are tools for developing a 
happy philosophy of life. 

It is not always the material alone that 
must appeal to the student if the lesson is 
to be successful. It is often the manner 
in which the material is presented. A 
single exercise may be written in several 
forms; with simple, direct questions and 
answers for the beginner, let us say; in 
narrative form with easy sentences for the 
intermediate student; in more formal and 
difficult language for an advanced stu- 
dent, with more detail, a few digressions, 
or perhaps some pertinent references to 
the individual student’s background. Fre- 
quently an indifferent student can be 
stimulated by the injection of humor into 
the drills or by very snappy exercises 
that go straight to the point. An inter- 
ested student can be guided into fuller ap- 
preciation through contact with the teach- 
er’s knowledge and enthusiasm. It would 
seem wise, therefore, that we equip our- 
selves with as much knowledge and as 
keen enthusiasms as our busy days allow. 

Many of us, I think, fail in not thor- 
oughly assimilating the material that we 
present. We are content to skim over the 
surface, to state a few facts already known 
to our students. Undeveloped exercises 
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are legion, in published texts and in 
teachers’ note books (if I may judge by 
my own). I have wondered just how far 
Miss Witherspoon carried her experiment 
in current events, that ever-fruitful theme. 
It seems to me unnecessary to ask stu- 
dents to subscribe to the same magazine 
for the sake of finding material for dis- 
cussion. The use of pictures I have found 
highly satisfactory. It is surely to be ex- 
pected that a class of thinking adults 
would have various reactions to a picture 
of a fleet of battleships. That expectation 
might afford the basis for an interesting 
practice hour. The picture might be dis- 
cussed as an example of photography, for 
instance, and a series of questions pre- 
pared. 


1. Do you think this is a good photograph? 
If so, why? 

How many ships can be seen? 

Does the water look smooth or rough? 

Is the sky clear or cloudy? 

Is there any way to tell what hour of the 
day it is? 

Is the wind blowing? 

Do you feel movement in the picture? 
What do you notice about the shadows? 

. Where does the strongest light fall? 


Would not the subject of the American 
Navy inevitably suggest itself? A group 
of questions might bring out opinions and 
lead to volunteer discussion. 


Pe 


POND 


1. Have you ever been on board a battleship? 

2. What do you think about our Navy? 

3. Do you believe that the Navy should be 
enlarged? 

4. Do you know how much the navy costs a 
year? 

5. Do you know how many new ships are now 
under construction? 

6. If a boy wishes to go into the Navy, where 
does he go for his training? 

7. Who has been called “The Father of the 
American Navy”? 

8. In what century did he live? 

9. In what war did he fight? 

10. Where did he die? 

1l. Where is he buried? 

12. One of his ships was named after a fa- 
mous American statesman of that time. 
What was it called? 


And would not a discussion of war 
and peace naturally follow? 
(Continued on page 307) 
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The Experimental Attitude 


By Marton S. CLark 


E are told that the successful 
\V leader must maintain an ex- 

perimental attitude,” says Miss 
Witherspoon in the February Votta Re- 
view. The lip reading teacher must of a 
certainty maintain an experimental atti- 
tude if she hopes to be at all successful, 
for such an attitude implies variety in 
the manner of attacking her problems and 
variety is as the breath of life to the lip 
reading class. The teacher must experi- 
ment again and again in each group of 
pupils but experiment always with her 
class, never on it. The pupils are partners 
in all the experiments, and theirs are the 
deciding votes. 

When practice of a certain kind brings 
good results in progressive accuracy, in 
ready response, in quickened interest, 
that form of practice will find its place 
in many of the lessons to follow. It is for- 
tunately true that most successful practice 
forms are popular also, but popular or 
not, these proved methods should continue 
to find a place. I seldom, for example, 
have a pupil who does not enjoy syllable 
drills; but if I do that pupil is given 
syllable drills at some period in each class 
just the same! Perhaps now I seem to be 
arguing away from experimentation. Not 
so: syllable drills have stood the test of 
long experiment. 

Experiment implies diversity of attack. 
We like to have our pupils try to read lips 
from all reasonable angles. If the lighting 
is good, no pupils may appropriate con- 
tinually the central seats, the direct face 
observation points, but must try to read 
from any direction. 

A great majority of the children in my 
public school classes can hear a clear 
voice at rather close range, and so I use 
varying degrees of voice with them, try- 
ing, however, never to speak without any 
sound. Often a conversational topic sud- 
denly blossoms forth. In a number of 
mid-grammar school grades just now, as 





spring comes on, we are having most in- 
formative (to me) discussions of marbles 
—“agates” and “snappers,” and their uses 
and merits. With such a topic, I launch 
forth or urge on in a clearly audible tone, 
which dwindles away as the general inter- 
est quickens and holds; and on we go 
talking back and forth, asking and an- 
swering—and reading lips. 

I like, too, to surprise a pupil into 
more reading of the lips than either of 
us would think him capable of doing. 
This is often possible when, during a les- 
son the subject of which is understood, 
a sudden natural question, casually but 
confidently asked and cloaked in familiar 
and possibly numerous phrases, is intro- 
duced. Much oftener than not a response 
is forthcoming. Nor does it matter if the 
response is wrong. The only dismaying 
one, to us, is a blank countenance. 

Just now I am finding Miss Bruhn’s 
new exercises as stimulating practice as 
I have ever used. They are varied and 
appealing and have the great virtue of 
increased emphasis upon pupil participa- 
tion and, even better, of the tendency to 
awaken responsive ideas while the lip 
reading is going on. Thus, the natural 
give and take of general conversation is 
attained, and the kind of every day skill 
which we so greatly need and so often 
fail to acquire is developed. In such vital- 
ized practice as this we are paying the 
experimental attitude its greatest tribute 
by working to make it an important part 
of the pupil’s own equipment. 

The thing lacking in day school classes 
taught, as mine are, by a peripatetic teach- 
er, is time. If—and I am going to change 
that word to when—there come to be 
more of us, we shall be able to work daily 
for a brief period with each of our 
groups; and so have opportunity for an 
almost limitless variety of exercises and 
for a regular reminder of and spur for 

(Continued on page 312) 
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A Camp for Hard of Hearing Children 


URING the past eight years a free 
1) camp for deaf and hard of hearing 

children has been conducted each 
summer in the vicinity of Boston. The 
founder, Miss Florence Risley, has not only 
given her time and effort to the manage- 
ment of the camp, but has secured the funds 
to carry it on. The donations come from 
interested hard of hearing persons, a few 
members of the Boston Guild for the Hard 
of Hearing, other friends and social work- 
ers who, during the recent financial stress, 
* have assumed the cost of caring for indi- 
vidual children. In all, eighty-six children, 
fifty-six of them deafened in greater or less 
degree, and eleven convalescent from mas- 
toid operations or running ears, have had 
the advantage of outdoor life, lessons in 
lip reading, speech correction and voice 
improvement, as well as swimming lessons, 
handcraft and nature study. Some of them 
have returned year after year, often show- 
ing great improvement in health, lip read- 
ing and general deportment. A few nor- 
mally hearing children, most of them with 
cardiac or other difficulties, have been re- 
ceived with the others, and their good 
speech has been of assistance in correcting 
the speech defects of those with impaired 
hearing. 

All of the children are from families of 
the unemployed, or from homes dependent 
on Widows’ Aid or other relief. The chil- 
dren are of all ages, from three and a half 
to sixteen or seventeen. Some of them are 
in schools for the deaf during the winter 
months, some in public schools, while a 
few of the smaller ones are being cared 
for at home with guidance from the Sarah 
Fuller Home for Little Deaf Children. In 
some cases the child has come to camp 
before entering any school, and has re- 
ceived here his first lessons in lip reading 
and his first sense training. 

The camp has had two locations. For 
several years it was in a cottage at Wey- 
mouth, but as the number of children grew, 
larger quarters were necessary, and dur- 





LESSONS AND HANDCRAFT IN THE GARDEN. 


ing 1931 the camp moved to Scituate, where 
it will continue this summer. Always the 
camp is near the sea, and always the woods 
and fields are easily accessible. Meals are 
eaten out of doors whenever possible, and 
all lessons are conducted in the garden or 
on the porch. 

Nature study is a regular feature of the 
program. The children make bird books 
and tree books and add to the nature col- 
lections of former years. Weaving, rug 
making, and other forms of handcraft are 
taught. Every day there are dips in the 
ocean and long hours on the beach. 

Miss Risley takes a personal interest in 
each child, and makes every effort to deal 
constructively with the individual prob- 
lems presented. The histories of some of 
the children are very interesting. One hard 
of hearing girl, with a fifty per cent loss 
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and poor lip reading ability, entered camp 
a morose, sullen character, difficult to deal 
with. The fine air and exercise, good food 
and regular activity improved her health, 
and she began during the first summer to 
take an interest in improving her lip read- 
ing. Entering at 14, she came every sum- 
mer till she was 18. She completed Junior 
High School at the Boston School for the 
Deaf, had one year of high school with 
normally hearing children, and then was 
compelled to go to work to help her fam- 
ily. She has a good position and has had 
a raise of pay. Several other children who 
entered at ages varying from eight to four- 
teen are now in junior high school and 
holding their own much better than they 
did before their camp experience. 

Special diet and care are provided for 
the undernourished and cardiac cases. One 
summer the camp was kept open two weeks 
longer than had been intended so a boy 
with an arrested case of tuberculosis might 
have the benefit of the outdoor life. He 
gained eight pounds during the latter part 
of his stay, and improved greatly in health. 
He is now in his third year of junior high 
school, ranking among the highest in his 
class, although he has a 65 per cent hear- 





A DIP IN THE OCEAN IS PART OF THE DAILY PROGRAM. 





ing loss in one ear and a 50 per cent loss 
in the other. 


One baby of four, severely hard of hear- 
ing, the child of deaf parents, had no knowl- 
edge of lip reading and used signs freely. 
Her association with the other children 
aroused her interest in speech and language 
and she began to read the lips. She en- 
tered an oral school for the deaf in the fall 
and is developing rapidly. 

All of this work has been carried on 
under the greatest difficulties because the 
financial support has never been adequate 
to care for the numbers of children who 
apply for admission. Help comes from 
regular subscribers, who have seen from 
year to year how much good the camp has 
accomplished; and often donations of work 
or money from unexpected sources have 
helped to keep things going. A social 
worker out of a job volunteered her serv- 
ices for several weeks. Neighbors supplied 
automobile transportation. A dietitian 
worked all summer in the kitchen for a 
nominal salary. Refreshments for birth- 
day parties and picnics, motor rides, and 
other treats were donated. 


(Continued on page 316) 
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More Hearing Aids, 1936 


By JosePHINneE B. TIMBERLAKE 


write about a recent invention that 

astonished me. I will also mention 
two other appliances which have been 
brought to the Volta Bureau. 

One day about two months ago Mrs. 
Stovel, of the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing, came to my office and 
said: “There’s a man out here with a new 
instrument. Want to try it?” 

“My word!” I said. “Another one?” 
But I went out. The appliance was port- 
able, but not wearable (weighing six or 
eight pounds), and operated on house cur- 
rent instead of batteries. The demonstra- 
tor and several subjects talked and list- 
ened, and the subjects all said they could 
hear clearly and easily. Nothing very 
remarkable about that nowadays; it can 
be done with any good “power” phone. 
The demonstrator claimed, however, that 
the instrument could do some other things, 
so we planned for a real demonstration. 

The group that assembled consisted of 
the inventor, Mr. Samuel Hixon, the dem- 
onstrator, three hard of hearing subjects, 
and three friends with normal hearing. 
A small microphone was hung on a floor 
lamp in the middle of a good sized living 
room, and the group scattered so that all 
speakers were from five to ten feet from it. 
Two of the three subjects are severely 
hard of hearing, but all heard normal 
conversation without difficulty. 

Then the demonstrator went into the 
next room, stood about eighteen or twenty 
feet behind the microphone, and continued 
to speak in his natural voice. All the 
subjects heard him, and one said, “Well, 
I never expected to hear anybody talking 
in the next room until I got to Heaven!” 

The real surprise, however, was still 
to come. Mr. Hixon plugged into the 
earphone box a cord leading to a little 
wooden block, about the size of the family 


I: my article last month I promised to 


matchbox. He placed the block on the 
floor about two feet from the telephone, 
but in the adjoining room, with a wall 
between them. One of the subjects put 
in a call. Every word of the telephone 
conversation, both ways, was clearly au- 
dible, either through the headphones or 
through a loud speaker attachment. Noth. 
ing was touching the telephone or its 
wires. 

“T don’t want that thing in my house!” 
laughed one of the onlookers. 

Mr. Hixon smiled, and the demonstrator 
explained that that particular attachment 
was only for use in crime detection. It 
was being investigated by the Department 
of Justice. A modification of it would be 
provided for hard of hearing persons to 
use with the telephone, but no detective 
tricks were in prospect for purchasers 
not in the police service. 

Somebody wanted to know, the very 
next day, whether I would call the Tel- 
Audio (that is what Mr. Hixon has named 
his invention) the best hearing aid I had 
ever seen. No. I am told that except for the 
little crime-detection box, others can du- 
plicate all it can do. I say unhesitating- 
ly, however, that it is good. If, as Mr. 
Hixon believes, he can distribute it at a 
much lower price than is charged for 
other good group aids, he ought to find a 
ready market in schools for the deaf. 
And very hard of hearing persons who 
need power phones in their homes or 
offices will no doubt be interested also. 

Other companies are also coming out 
with devices too large to wear, but easy 
to carry where one needs distance and 
unsual volume. I have already tried one 
and have been asked to test another. The 
one I have seen was from the Penn-Cliff 
Company. It is rather heavy, but oper- 
ates on batteries instead of house current. 


(Continued on page 309) 
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This Changing World 


By EvizaBETH CHAMBLESS 


O you remember coming home 
'D from school and slipping into 

the kitchen where a loaf of home 
made bread awaited? You cut a thick 
slice and covered it with country butter. 
On that you spread sugar, not thinly from 
a half-filled teaspoon but spilled lavishly 
from the tin sugar-scoop. 

With that memory in mind, I tried the 
same thing not long ago. It was like 
visiting the grave of an old friend. Ma- 
chine sliced bakers’ bread against moth- 
ers product! Creamery butter against 
the clover-scented butter from the farm! 
It tasted dry and almost sandy. Twenty- 
five years ago it was ambrosia. 

There was no doubt in my mind that 
something was the matter. Perhaps it 
was the sugar. The same kind went into 
the snow ice-cream of then and now, and 
it, too, has changed for the worse. I 
have eaten quarts, possibly gallons at one 
sitting—but not now, not now. ‘I tried it 
recently and found it much changed. 

Of course, sugar is only sugar and I 
would probably have said nothing about 
its deterioration if a similar condition in 
another necessity had not been called to 
my attention. The salt which we use now 
is of a very poor grade, regardless of 
the beautiful advertisements. In my child- 
hood I frequently filled my apron pocket 
with salt and climbed into the green 
apple tree in the back yard. There were 
two schools of thought about the amount 





of salt required to bring out the flavor 
in a bite of green apple. Whether you 
belonged to the generous or the conserva- 
tive school you were always sure of 
the salt itself. Its flavor never varied. 
Your mother might have bought it by 
the bag or by the barrel but your hand- 
ful of salt was always delicious. Modern 
salt is so lacking in flavor that a salted 
green apple no longer has an appeal. 

Even green-apple-ade is not worth the 
trouble now. Oh, surely you have sam- 
pled that nectar! For it, too, you sought 
the fork of that same apple tree. You 
climbed, with the usual pocket of salt, a 
tin cup of water (full when the climb 
started) and a knife, unless your front 
teeth were firmly set. (Mine seemed in 
those days to be always out or almost 
out or so lately in that all biting must 
be done with my molars.) You bit or cut 
the apple into small pieces and dropped 
them into the water, dumped in your salt, 
and behold!—a delicious drink. 

A few years ago, sentiment induced me 
to sample that delight of my childhood. 
It was not the same. I was seeking the 
truth, so I continued my tests. I dumped 
a small hill of salt into my palm and 
tasted it with the tip of my tongue. The 
salt of my childhood, eaten in this man- 
ner, was almost equal to a mouthful of 
gooseberries chewed without “making a 
face.” Modern salt is of poor quality. 
The memory brings tears to my eyes. 
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So much for necessities! Pleasures are 
also marred. I thoroughly tested our 
recreations of twenty years ago. They are 
no longer the same. I went for a hay 
ride. It was disheartening. In the first 
place, the country roads are rougher. 
Hay racks jolt—unthinkably more. The 
hay is far scratchier. Of course honesty 
bids me say that I wore more protec- 
tion against the scratch in those days. 

The dust, too, was more noticeable on 
that hay ride than it was in the long ago. 
It even induced a severe sore throat. The 
throat condition may have been caused 
by the modern songs we attempted. I 
rather think my partial deafness was a 
blessing that night. The keenest ear 
could have heard little music in what we 
sang. Old songs like “Let Me Call You 
Sweetheart” and “Down by the Old 
Mill Stream” would really soothe a dusty 
throat. 

I recently tried camping out all night 
on the river bank. All the soil is washed 
from the tree roots, now. I wooed Mor- 
pheus on every root along the river that 
night, only to learn that tree roots are 
growing harder and mosquitoes larger. 

As though this were not distressing 
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enough I cite another condition. Modem 
kodaks are very poor. I recently looked 
over the old album which contains snap. 
shots of myself in every conceivable po. 
sition. A little thrill of pleasure shiy. 
ered up my spine as I said, “Did I ever 
look like that?” Kodaks were good then, 
They do not take that kind of pictures 
now. 

At first I thought it might be my ko. 
dak. I remembered that a few years ago 
when my sons were younger but no legs 
ambitious, they turned the hose on my 
kodak. That may have caused something 
to warp. My recent pictures seem some- 
what distorted. They are slightly shriy- 
eled around the upper part and spread 
all out of proportion everywhere else, 

I borrowed a new, very modern kodak. 
The result is the same. Kodaks do not 
take the sort of pictures they did twenty 
years ago. 

Times have changed for the worse. 
Being a born optimist I have been relue- 
tant to voice this opinion, but distressing 
changes are so apparent that I am forced 
into pessimism. I mourn the simple 
tastes of my youth. Times have changed! 

Can you suggest a remedy? 





COURAGE 


By E.izABETH CHAMBLESS 


I want no pity; 
I have a city 
All of my own. 


I cannot hear you 
Unless I’m near you— 
My ears are stone. 


It does not matter; 
Half of the chatter 


Isn’t worth while. 


Why not be cheerful? 
I am not fearful; 
I still can smile. 


Why do you worry? 
Why all the flurry? 
Why do you sigh, 


My happiness robbing?— 
Who is that sobbing? 
Ah! It is I 
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If Your Child Is Hard of Hearing 


INCE 1887, the Volta Bureau, established 

by Alexander Graham Bell, has been dis- 
tributing literature and information in be- 
half of the deaf and the hard of hearing. 
Among the most helpful pamphlets it has 
ever published are the two called “If Your 
Child or Your Friend’s Child Is Deaf” and 
“If You Are Losing Your Hearing.” Thou- 
sands of copies have been issued, and have 
been used by parents of deaf children, 
teachers of the deaf, hard of hearing indi- 
viduals, leagues for the hard of hearing, 
medical schools, practicing physicians, and 
others. 

With increasing frequency there has 
come a call for a third pamphlet, to deal 
not with the really deaf child, nor with the 
deafened adult, but with the child who 
hears imperfectly. The questions and an- 
swers that follow have been assembled in 
response to that call. Many of them have 
been taken directly from letters received 
at the Volta Bureau. Some have been of- 
fered by teachers to whom parents had ap- 
pealed for aid. All have resulted from ex- 
perience in dealing with hard of hearing 
children and in trying to help them. 

Only a few years ago, nothing was done 
for the hard of hearing child, unless his 
loss of hearing was so severe that it was 
considered necessary to place him in a 
school for the deaf. The thousands of chil- 
dren with only slight losses of hearing 
were entirely overlooked, usually umnrecog- 
nized. The first steps toward helping them 
were taken by hard of hearing adults who, 
having helped themselves by banding to- 
gether, remembered the misunderstandings 
and difficulties that many of their own 
number had encountered in childhood, and 
determined, if possible, to prevent today’s 
children from suffering the same way. 
At the request of the American Society for 
the Hard of Hearing, audiometers were 
developed and hearing tests were inaugur- 
ated in schools. Today it is possible to dis- 
cover hearing loss, whether slight or severe, 
and proper educational treatment is to be 

wherever its necessity is recognized 
and insisted upon. 

The Volta Bureau, which has stimulated 
and participated in this work all along the 
way, offers this little booklet with the 
hope that it may help to secure justice and 
intelligent handling for many dull-eared 
children. 


Q. 1. My little girl has trouble with her 
hearing. We have taken her to three doctors, 
but they all say they cannot help her. We are 





not rich, but we would gladly make any sac- 
rifice to have her hearing restored. Can you 
give us the address of a doctor who can cure 
her deafness? 

A. 1. We can give the addresses of ear 
specialists in all large cities, but if the doctors 
who have examined your little girl are qualified 
physicians and specializing in the treatment of 
ears, we would advise you not to spend any 
more money in trying to find a cure. There 
is no known cure for deafness, unless it is due 
to impacted wax or some similar cause, and if 
two or more reputable physicians tell you that 
nothing can be done, it is better to give up try- 
ing to restore the little girl’s hearing, and bend 
all your efforts to helping her learn to get along 
well without it. 


Q. 2. My little boy gets low marks at school, 
I thought this was due to inattention, but my 
doctor has examined him and found that his 
hearing is slightly defective. The doctor thinks 
this will not get any worse. What can be done 
to improve the child’s school work? 

A. 2. If he is given a front seat at school, 
with his back to the light, he may be able to 
get along comfortably. If he can make his 
grades without strain or nervousness, this may 
be all the attention he needs. 


Q. 3. I received word from the school nurse 
that my child is hard of hearing and should 
have lessons in lip reading. What is lip read- 
ing? 

A. 3. Lip reading is understanding what 
people say by watching the movements of their 
lips. 

Q. 4. How hard of hearing must a child be 
before he should learn lip reading? 

A. 4. If his hearing is at all affected, if he 
is retarded in school, or keeps up with his 
class only by too great an effort, or shows 
signs of fatigue or irritability, lip reading will 
almost certainly help him. 

Q. 5. My little girl is taking lip reading 
lessons twice a week at school. She finds it 
hard. She does not read my lips well. How 
can I help her? 

A. 5. Visit the class and watch the teacher. 
Ask her to show you which words are “easy to 
see” and which are “hard to see.” Remember 
always to speak naturally, not with exaggerated 
lip movements. Use whole sentences in talking 
to the child. If she fails to understand you after 
one repetition, change the wording. Never use 
single words if you can help it, and do not keep 
repeating the same word over and over. 

Q. 6.1 have had treatment for my little 
boy’s ears, but he is still hard of hearing. 
Should he go to a school for the deaf? 

A. 6. Unless he is so deaf that his speech 
and language are affected, it would be better 
for him not to go there. Deaf children are 
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much more seriously handicapped than hard 
of hearing children. They have to learn speech 
without hearing it at all, and their progress 
is necessarily slower and more laborious than 
that of children with partial hearing. It is 
better for hard of hearing children to remain 
among the normally hearing, if a way can be 
found to give them special attention when 
they need it. 

Q. 7. At our P.T.A. meeting, somebody made 
a talk on the need of audiometer tests in our 
school district. What is an audiometer? 

A. 7. It is an instrument to test hearing. 
There are several kinds, but the one most com- 
monly used for school tests is called the 4A 
audiometer. It can test as many as forty chil- 
dren at once. If this test rates a child’s hear- 
ing as perfect or practically so, it is safe to 
assume that his ears are normal. If a hearing 
loss is indicated, he should be retested with 
the same instrument, to make sure that his 
first failure was not due to distraction or mis- 
understanding. If he still shows a loss, he 
should have an individual test with another 
kind of audiometer, or with tuning forks. 


Q. 8. Why are these hearing tests so im- 
portant? 

A. 8. A severe hearing loss is usually readily 
recognized, and yet it is surprising how often 
a child is found struggling under a real audi- 
tory handicap, unknown to himself or anyone 
else. Frequently children are considered inat- 
tentive or stupid, when the real trouble is in 
their ears, not their minds. To guard against 
such mistakes, the hearing of all children 
should be tested annually. 


Q. 9.1 have a little girl two and a half 
years old. She talks a little, but not as well 
as she ought to at that age. I think perhaps 
she is hard of hearing, but I can’t be sure. 
How can I find out? The doctors who have 
seen her say she is too young to test. 

A. 9. A noted otologist has kindly answered 
this question for us: “The little girl is not too 
young to test, but the testing will take time 
and patience. Slight deafness does handicap 
and does slow down a child of any age, so be 
careful, in making your test, to use words 
that you are sure she knows, and do not be- 
come provoked or show any sign of impatience, 
no matter what happens. 

“Get an intelligent adult or older child to 
help you with the test. Make a game of it. 
Select half a dozen toys or pieces of clothing 
whose names the child knows. Call the name 
of each in turn, and have her pick up the 
article you name and show it to your assistant, 
who must show pleasure and praise the child 
whenever she chooses the right one. Speak 
clearly, but softly, and keep getting farther 
away. If your assistant can easily hear the 
word you speak, but the child cannot, she is 
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probably hard of hearing. Do not be satisfied 
with one test, however. Play the game again 
and again, to be sure. 

“This is one kind of simple test. The Volt 
Bureau can offer further suggestions, if you 
need them.” 


Q. 10. Are there very many hard of h 
children? t “— 

A. 10. The White House Conference 
Child Health and Protection estimated that 
not less than 300,000, perhaps more, have 
enough hearing loss to be definitely hand 
capped. 

Q. 11. But I have heard that there are as 
many as 3,000,000. 

A. 11. There probably are that many with 
measurable defects of hearing, but this does 
not mean that they are all handicapped. Ip 
the majority the defect is so slight as to be 
unnoticeable, although some of these should have 
medical attention to prevent the increase of 
hearing loss. 

Q. 12. Suppose we have hearing tests in 
our schools, and find that a number of chil- 
dren need lip reading. What shall we do 
about it? 

A. 12. Some of the larger cities have teach- 
ers of lip reading who go from school to school 
and teach the slightly hard of hearing children 
in small groups. The teacher must have spe 
cial training for this work. More and more 
cities are realizing the need for such instruc. 
tion, as properly conducted tests in any fair 
sized school almost always discover at least 
: few children who should have lip reading 
essons. 


Q. 13. There are a number of scattered 
small towns in our district. All of them have 
some hard of hearing children, but no one of 
them could support a teacher of lip reading. 

A. 13. This is a troublesome problem. If 
the towns are not too far apart, one teacher 
may handle the work in several of them, going 
to a different town each day. Another good 
way is to select carefully a good teacher from 
the regular corps, and have her given special 
training, so that she can devote part of her 
time to the lip reading work in her own school. 


Q. 14.1 have been told that if a child's 
hearing is affected, he may need speech cor 
rection as well as lip reading. My child's 
speech seems perfectly normal to me. 

A. 14. Many children with normal hearing 
make slight mistakes in pronunciation (saying, 
for instance, “free” for “three,” or “tat” for 
“cat”). Others have more serious faults, such 
as severe stuttering or lisping. Hard of hearing 
children are particularly likely to need speech 
training, as they find it hard to imitate cor 
rectly the sounds which they hear’ imperfectly. 

Q. 15. Could the same teacher give lip 
reading and speech correction? 
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A. 15. Yes, this has been found an excel- 
jent combination. Of course the teacher rst 
have special training for each type of work, 
and must devote different periods to each. 


Q. 16. Suppose there are a few children 
who cannot hear at all, and cannot talk. 
Would it be a good idea to have the same 
teacher for them and for the hard of hearing 
children? 

A. 16. Absolutely not. It would be unfair 
to both groups. Teaching even two or three 
deaf children is a full-time job, and no teacher 
can do it well if she is required to give part 
of her time to something else. The prepara- 
tion of the teacher, also, may be another ob- 
stacle. If she has been trained to teach the 
deaf she may, with a little adjustment, teach 
the hard of hearing instead; but if she has 
been trained only to teach the hard of hear- 
ing, she cannot possibly teach the deaf. 


Q. 17. I have a little boy seven years old, 
who can’t hear very well. The doctors can’t 
help him. I want to buy one of these ear- 
phones for him. Can you tell me which kind 
is the best? 

A. 17. We would not advise you to buy a 
hearing aid for a child so young. It would 
either get broken, or would restrain his nor- 
mal activity. It would be better for you to 
concentrate your efforts on getting the best 
possible attention for him in school, and on 
helping him all you can at home by talking 
close to his ear (but not shouting) and help- 
ing him learn all the words you can. 


Q. 18. I am the principal of a school in 
which classes are held for hard of hearing 
children, some of whom come from other 
schools. I have watched the progress of these 
children, and it does not seem to me that 
lip reading alone meets their needs. Their 
speech and English are often garbled; they 
make mistakes in class from not comprehend- 
ing instructions. Don’t they need more atten- 
tion? 

A. 18. They certainly do, and they are for- 
tunate in having a principal so observant. 
Slightly hard of hearing children can get along 
very well with no more help than lip reading 
and favorable seats in the classroom, but these 
children you describe are severely hard of 
hearing. They should be in classes for the 
conservation of hearing, taught by teachers 
trained to teach the deaf. They should be sup- 
plied with hearing aids—not the portable kind, 
but “power” phones installed in the school- 
Troom—and every effort should be made to 
train them to use their remnants of hearing 
to the fullest advantage. A little hearing, well 
trained, is often more useful than a great 
deal more hearing not well used. It is sur- 
prising to what an extent an alert mind may 
learn to “make sense out of pieces of words.” 
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Lip reading should also be emphasized with 
these children, of course, and their specially 
trained teacher will know how to correct their 
garbled language. 


Q. 19. A child in my school was making 
good progress until she contracted spinal 
meningitis at the age of nine. It left her totally 
deaf. She returned to school, and seemed able 
to keep up with her grade, but she is becoming 
a psychological problem, with a bad inferiority 
complex. What can we do for her? 

A. 19. If you have a class for the conserva- 
tion of hearing, put her there for a while. Per- 
haps she feels that she is the only deaf person 
in the world—such children may have this feel- 
ing. Contact with others who are getting along 
well in spite of deafness will help her morale. 
Apparently she has picked up lip reading 
without lessons, but her skill can probably be 
increased. This will strengthen her courage, 
and the atmosphere of understanding will 
probably help her to such an extent that she 
will in time gain confidence enough to return 
to the regular classes. The special teacher 
will also guard against deterioration in her 
speech and voice control. 


Q. 20.1 have heard that lip reading is a 
strain on the eyes. Is this true? 

A. 20. Yes, to a certain extent. For this 
reason the eyes of any child who does not hear 
normally should have the utmost care. Every- 
thing that applies to the vision of the average 
child applies a hundred fold to the vision of 
a child with impaired hearing, and reading the 
lips under the wrong conditions is just as 
harmful as reading a book under the wrong 
conditions. Good vision, and adequate light, 
properly placed, are essentials. If the child’s 
vision is not good and cannot be made so by 
properly fitted glasses, this fact should be 
recognized in his educational treatment. With 
good vision, however, lip reading in a well 
lighted room will not harm the eyes. Conver- 
sational lip reading is less tiring than class 
practice, because there are pauses which rest 
the eyes. 


Q. 21. I am teaching in a government board- 
ing school for Indians, and have a little deaf 
girl in my room. She has never learned to 
talk, but at times babbles quite a little. She 
has improved since she entered school in 
November. At present she says “god mor” for 
“good morning,” “bye” for “bird,” and “abbit” 
for “rabbit.” She says “no” very distinctly. 

She seems to have some hearing, as she 
will often go to the phonograph when we 
play it and lay her head quite close.... The 
parents are not willing to give her up to a 
school for the deaf. How can I help her 
better? 

A. 21. This is a typical severely hard of 
hearing child. It is evident that she has hear- 
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ing enough to learn to understand speech at 
close range, or through amplifying phones, but 
first she must learn to understand the meanings 
of words. A class for the conservation of hearing, 
such as described in the answer to question 17, 
would be just the place for her. Many state 
schools for the deaf have such classes. Try to 
persuade the parents to let the little girl be 
sent to school while she is still young enough 
to learn easily. If they will not do so, try to 
help her all you can by talking close to her 
ear (clearly, but not shouting), and at the 
same time showing her what you mean. Use 
complete sentences, not just isolated words. 

Q. 22. My boy is in a school for the deaf. 
He is twelve years old, and lost his hearing 
only two years ago. Because he can speak so 
as to be understood, while many others in his 
class cannot, his teachers have paid practically 
no attention to his speech. His voice is becom- 
ing disagreeable, and his pronunciation is far 
worse than it was a year ago. What can be 
done? 

A. 22. Visit the school and have a talk with 
the principal and the boy’s teacher. Let them 
see that you understand what a hard problem 
the teacher faces, with so much poor speech to 
be corrected, but tell them frankly about the 
depreciation in your son’s speech, and ask for 
more attention to it. Also—and this is most 
important—don’t leave it all to the school. Ask 
the teacher to show you how you can help, 
when the boy is at home, to hold his speech 
at its best. After all, the teacher can only 
show him what to do—she cannot make him 
practice what she teaches him unless he ac- 
cepts it as his own responsibility and realizes 
its importance. If you insist, whenever he 
speaks at home, on his using a pleasant voice 
and the clearest speech he can, you will prob- 
ably find the school doing its utmost to co- 
operate with you. Total loss of hearing always 
affects voice quality, and the combined efforts 
of teachers, relatives and friends are needed, 
to help the child learn how to control his 
speech by the way it feels. Frown on careless- 
ness, but praise him for real effort, and you 
will doubtless have him speaking better very 
soon. 

Q. 23. I am a teacher of the deaf. We have 
classes at our school, one period a day, for 
children with only a slight hearing loss, who 
do all their regular work in the public schools. 
I find, however, that some of the parents do 
not wish their children to come to the classes. 
Their objection seems to be due chiefly to 
their reticence in admitting any sort of physi- 
cal handicap in their children. Because the 
youngsters can hear at home, the parents can- 
not see why they should have any difficulty at 
school. They fail to take into consideration the 
handicap of a large, noisy classroom. I am to 
speak soon before the parent-teacher association. 
What can I say that will help? 
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A. 23. It is to be hoped you can make jt 
clear that these parents are doing their children 
a great injustice in denying them the help of 
lip reading lessons if their hearing is defectiye, 
Many a child who is repeatedly told “You cap 
hear well enough when you pay attention” jg 
laboring under a terrific nerve strain. It js 
true that he can hear when he pays attention, 
but the strain of being always obliged to strug. 
gle to make out the meaning of a sentence 
which the other children understand with no 
effort whatever is very wearing upon him, and 
frequently brings about such fatigue that he 
does his work only with great difficulty. Per. 
haps, however, a little diplomacy would help in 
this case. Could you not arrange for the 
slightly hard of hearing children to have their 
lip reading lessons elsewhere than at the school 
for the deaf? If teacher and pupils met at 
some other school, the parents might feel that 
the difference between their nearly-normal chil- 
dren and the totally deaf children was fully 
recognized. Anyway, it is worth trying. 

Q. 24. My daughter, fourteen years old, is 
hard of hearing. She is a fairly good lip read- 
er, and gets along pretty well in school, but 
outside of schoo] she doesn’t want to have any- 
thing to do with people. She likes to go off 
by herself and read a book. The other children 
have gotten into the habit of leaving her out, 
and I know it hurts her, though she won’t ad- 
mit it. She says nobody wants her and she 
doesn’t care. What can be done about this? 

A. 24. Try to get the cooperation of a nor- 
mally hearing girl about her age. It will be 
necessary at first to make a conscious effort to 
interest the hearing girl in your daughter's 
problem and establish a friendship between 
them. If this is done, you will be able to 
draw other normally hearing girls to your home 
—provided that you make the visits attractive 
to,them. You may have to give more parties 
than other mothers and put more thought on 
the arrangements for the parties. Try to get 
your daughter interested in Girl Scout work. 
Get her to join a club or group of girls. She 
may show a tendency to form friendships with 
hearing girls younger than herself. This should 
not be encouraged, for it will be better for her 
to learn to hold her own with a group her 
own age. 

Q. 25. How can the brothers and sisters of 
a hard of hearing boy of seventeen help to make 
life pleasant for him? 

A. 25. In the first place, always see that he 
is included in what is going on, that he under 
stands the plans afoot, and has a definite share 
in them. Hearing young people do not always 
remember that the preliminary arrangements 
for a party or expedition may have completely 
passed over the head of the hard of hearing 
member of the group. The boy should be 


(Continued on page 310) 
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Gladys Lloyd’s Puzzle Page 


Guessamin E 


ANE doesn’t deny vitamin E may be 
essential to good health, but she in- 
sists guessamin E is much more to 

the point when it comes to a good puzzle. 
And Jane ought to know, for she is the 
bright star of our questionable tale. Every 
interrogation in the girl’s story can be 
answered by a word of four letters end- 
ing in e, like Jane’s own name. Further- 
more, every word is as proper as prim 
Jane herself. 
* &*# &@ & & 

1. Our story begins with a wedding and 
what does Jane call the groom, whose 
father named him for his favorite writer 
of westerns? 

2. Speaking of christenings, for what 
heroine of fiction did Jane’s mother name 
her? 

3. An immigrant from Europe, what is 
the groom’s nationality? 

4. What is his Alma Mater? 

5. What goddess does he appropriately 
call Jane, since she is only nineteen? 

6. What god does she think he is as 
great as? 

7. Jane is still child enough to like 
what holiday best? 

8. But in which month does she marry? 

9. What magazine does the groom take 
to amuse him when they embark for a 
honeymoon around the world? 

10. But what does Jane take, which he 
gave her for a wedding present and which 
is a great pet? 

11. Stopping at London first, what 
park do they stroll in? 

12. Resting on a bench, about what 
hero in an English novel does the groom 
tread to Jane? 

13. What English poet does he recite to 
her? 

14. Jane listens meekly, but privately 
she prefers the rhyme about what king 
of her childhood? 

15. Speaking of royalty, with what 





queen does Jane wish she could hobnob 
at Windsor? 

16. What island off Scotland do they 
visit ? 

17. Crossing the North Sea to the con- 
tinent, they sail up what river? 

18. Going down the Rhine, they spend 
a gay fortnight at what resort? 

19. Leaving France, they go to what 
capital? 

20. What ambassador do they call upon 
there? 

21. In this center of religion Jane re- 
reads what book of her Bible? 

22. And the Christmas carol of what 
song writer does she sing? 

23. Cruising the Mediterranean, our 
honeymooners include what river in their 
itinerary ? 

24. In the Holy Land what city do 
they visit? 

25. Continuing their travels east, they 
finally come back to the western world 
and at what place do they seek for gold? 

26. Finding none, they turn homeward 
and stop to buy souvenirs from what In- 
dian tribe? 

27. What mountains do they spend a 
final week climbing? 

28. By what lake in the middle west 
do our honeymooners-no-longer at last 
settle down to live? 

29. What patriot’s picture hangs over 
their hearth? 

30. This portrait is her husband’s fa- 
vorite painting, but childish Jane deco- 
rates the rest of the house with the 
pictures of what American artist? 

31. And the pictures of what French 
artist? 

32. But though Jane goes in for art, 
she is a born needlewoman and so what 
inventor does she insist is the guardian 
angel of her married life? 

33. In such peaceful domesticity let us 
hope what destiny allows Jane to live 
happily forever after? 

(Answers on page 311) 
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A Discussion of Musical Tones 


Newer Concepts of the Pitch, Loudness, 
and Timbre of Musical Tones, by Har- 
vey Fletcher. Monograph B-896. Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, 1935. 


Before the reader approaches this docu- 
ment he should be warned that certain 
pairs of words that he perhaps has re- 
garded as synonyms are used in this ar- 
ticle as having distinctly different mean- 
ings. The reader may have thought of 
the pitch of a tone as being the same 
thing as the frequency, and that the 
loudness of the tone is the equivalent of 
the intensity, and also that the overtone 
components of the tone are its timbre. 
Not so, Gentle Reader, at least not en- 
tirely so, as our author will tell us. 

Dr. Fletcher is an eminent researcher in 
the field of acoustics. In this tract he 
first draws a sharp distinction between 
the physical characteristics of tones and 
their psychological counter parts. He 
says that the number of vibrations per 
second as measured by instruments in the 
laboratory is the chief determiner of the 
subjective sensations of pitch as perceived 
by the hearer; that the intensity of the 
tone as measured at the outer ear is the 
chief determiner of sensations of loudness 
as judged by the listener; and that the 
overtone structure of a tone, as physical- 
ly analyzed, is the chief determiner of the 
timbre as recognized by the hearer; but 
(and perhaps we should pause to empha- 
size the importance of the but, for it is 
the main idea of the tract) that each of 
the physical characteristics, frequency of 


vibration, inten- 

sity, and overtone 

structure is capa- 

ble of influencing 

any or all of 

the psychological 

characteristics. 

Hence, although 

the pitch of the 

tone is dependent 

largely on the fre- 

quency of vibration, it is also partly de 
pendent upon the overtone structure and 
the intensity of the tone. So also is loud- 
ness dependent not only upon intensity, 
but also upon frequency and overtone 
structure; and timbre is dependent not 
only upon overtone structure but upon 
frequency and intensity. 


Thus there is reason to believe that the 
person impaired as to hearing suffers not 
merely a reduction of loudness of the 
speech of those around him, but may al- 
so suffer serious distortions of the per 
ceived pitch and timbre of speech. Dr. 
Fletcher gives us several interesting dem- 
onstrations of changes of intensity that 
effect changes in pitch and quality of 
the perceived tone. The reader at once 
contemplates what may be the implica 
tions of these findings for the teaching 
of the deaf and in the construction of 
hearing aids. Perhaps that is the real 
value of this article for teachers of the 
deaf; not that there is much of direct 
application, but that Dr. Fletcher opens 
vistas down which we can catch glimpses 
of the brighter fields of understanding of 
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the problems of the deaf and hard-of- 
hearing. 

The article is well worth possessing. If 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories at 463 
West Street, New York City, can be per- 
gaded to send you a copy, you will be 

to read it. Those with technical 
knowledge of mathematics and acoustics 
will find it particularly illuminating, and 
those without such knowledge will profit 
greatly by reading Dr. Fletcher’s demon- 
grations and the conclusions he draws 
therefrom. 

—Rosert West, Pu.D. 





Phonetics and Language 
Development 


The Psycho-Biology of Language, by George 
K. Zipf. The Riverside Press. 310 pages. 
$3.50. 


Ever since the adoption of the scien- 
tific method, every investigator’s aspira- 
tion has been to reduce his special prov- 
ince of knowledge to a single hypothesis. 
The physicist thought he had the sesame 
to his matter when he invented the atom. 
Many hailed Einstein’s contribution, rela- 
tivity, as the solution to the riddle of the 
Sphinx. These claims have evaporated 
under the attrition of time’s march, but 
somehow scholars refuse to learn from 
man’s past experiences. 

Doctor Zipf is the latest victim of this 
delusion. His attempt is to explain all 
language change by one simple hypothe- 
sis—the relative frequency of occurrence. 
And the magic which determines the 
language changes is the Law of Economy. 
From an examination and study of several 
languages, he concludes that there is a 
tendency to maintain an equilibrium be- 
tween the relative complexity and the rel- 
ative frequency of occurrence of the parts 
of speech. This impulse is governed by 
four factors: (a) Spontaneous change, 
{b) Vowel accent, (c) Assimilation, (d) 
Dissimilation. 

Each phoneme (simple element) has an 
upper and lower threshold of toleration. 
If a phoneme approaches either threshold 
it undergoes a mutation unless it is driven 
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back by the four factors striving to pre- 
serve the equilibrium of the language. 
These four factors prevent radical changes 
from occurring. But the phoneme may 
become weakened or more complex ac- 
cording to the threshold it approaches. 

Moreover, phonetic change proceeds 
in an orderly fashion, for, in addition to 
the four factors functioning to establish 
and maintain equilibrium, anologic change 
co-operates as a balance of power in the 
preservation of this constant equilibrium. 
To Doctor Zipf, this tendency to maintain 
equilibrium and variety in the stream of 
speech is unequivocally revealed by the 
orderliness in distribution which he de- 
scribes by the formula ab? = k. The re- 
lationship between a (the relative num- 
of words) and 6? (the relative frequency 
of occurrence) is constant k. Relative 
complexity and relative frequency of oc- 
currence are inversely, although not pro- 
portionally, related. On page 29, he 
states: 

“There seems to be no cogent reason for 
believing that the small magnitude of a word 
is the cause of its high frequency.” “A consid- 
eration of these two types of abbreviation re- 
veals that they account for practically the en- 
tire statistical relationship between magnitude 
and frequency, and suggests unmistakably that 
high frequency is the cause of small magnitude.” 

Disregarding Doctor Zipf’s passion for 
straight-jacketing his data into a mathe- 
matical formula, his chapters on words, 
phoneme, and accent are worth one’s 
serious perusal. Dr. Zipf is at his best 
in dynamic philology. The rest of his 
book is sadly unconvincing and disap- 
pointing. In the last chapters Dr. Zipf 
reminds one of a fish who has inadvertent- 
ly jumped out of the water and is strug- 
gling desperately to return to it. In spite 
of all the statistical data and discussion, 
the book fails to explain language change. 
Furthermore, the curve ab? = & is a 
straight line by arbitrary selection only. 
The highest and the lowest frequencies 
invalidate it. 

Furthermore, in his own study Dr. Zipf 
fails to prove that one sound is more com- 
plex than another. A sound which may 
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appear more complex when produced 
alone may be less complex when produced 
in the stream of speech. And since the 
relationship between complexity and fre- 
quency is one way only, how can equilib- 
rium result if one sound starts changing 
radically in one direction. 

Dr. Zipf should have written his book 
in collaboration with the experts whose 
domains he traverses without their skills. 
‘Any adequate theory of language change 
requires the services of experts in at least 
three fields of knowledge besides philol- 
ogy. The psychologist, the philosopher, 
or the sociologist may construct theories 
to account for the phenomena occuring 
in his realm, but “much more question- 
able is the claim of the philologist to 
construct a linguistic theory without the 
help of these experts.”* 

—Louis M. Dr Carto. 





Behavior Problems 


The Diagnosis and Treatment of Behavior- 
Problem Children, by Harry J. Baker, 
Ph.D., and Virginia Traphagen, M.A. 
1935. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 393 pp. Price, $2.50. Case Rec- 
ord Blank accompanying, 12 cents. 
One of the recommendations of the 

Committee on Special Classes at the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection was, “The emotional re- 
actions of the deaf at all stages of their 
life need to be studied. Emotional. diffi- 
culties of all kinds are likely to arise. 
Psychological research in this field would 
prove of decided value.” This book should 
serve as a valuable guidepost for the 
teacher in studying these reactions, since 
much of the preliminary work in the 
gathering of data for psychological re- 
search can and should be done by the 
teacher. 

Perhaps the most noticeable emotional 
difficulty of the deaf child is shown in 
maladjusted behavior. Even more than 
when dealing with a hearing child, there 
is need for accurate diagnosis of the 
causes of the difficulty and prompt, de- 





““Speech and Language,” by Alan W. Gardiner. 
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cisive, remedial measures. While this 
book has been written for the use of teach- 
ers of hearing children by psychiatrists 
experienced in solving the behavior prob. 
lems of hearing children, there is no 
doubt that the basic items which make up 
the behavior scale are identical for both 
hearing and deaf children, and that the 
scale could be applied by teachers of the 
deaf as an aid in the treatment of be. 
havior problems. 

The authors state in their preface, “The 
need for accurate diagnosis in behavior 
maladjustment is more urgent than in 
many other types of behavior” and that 
behavior problem children offer the great- 
est challenge of all handicapped children. 
They have prepared their Behavior Scale 
to meet this need from data gathered over 
a period of several years by the Psycholog- 
ical Clinic of the Detroit public schools. 

The book is divided into four parts: 
Part One deals with the Introduction to 
the Problem and the Historical Back- 
ground. Part Two discusses “The Detroit 
Behavior Scale; Its Administration and 
Evaluation.” The sixty-six items of the 
scale are listed, together with an explana- 
tory statement as to the reason for the 
choice and number of items. The authors 
state, that, “All things considered, the 
present scale strikes a moderate and prac- 
tical medium” between an excessively sub- 
divided, unwieldy scale and a scale where- 
in important items are so condensed as to 
lose their individual significance. The 
method of recording the facts is discussed 
in detail. Sample Key questions to be 
asked of children and a similar set for 
parents are included. These are so de- 
signed as to get the desired information 
in the most efficient manner. 

In Part Three, each of the sixty-six fac- 
tors is discussed and interpreted. In most 
instances, actual cases have been used to 
illustrate avenues of approach to condi- 
tions connected with the various factors, 
and remedies or preventives are suggested. 
These cases were chosen also to describe 
the feelings or emotional responses pre 
cipitated by the factor of deficiency. 

(Continued on page 306) 
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Of shoes—and ships—and sealing 


A Unique French Enterprise 


Foyer du Sourd is the name of a suite 
of offices at 18 Boulevard Beaumarchais, 
Paris, France, devoted entirely to the in- 
terests of the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing. The “foyer” was established largely 
by means of public subscriptions obtained 
through the efforts of the Paris A.D.O.R.P. 
(Association des durs doreille de la re- 
gion Parisienne—Association of the Hard 
of Hearing in the Region of Paris.) This 
association, which was founded in Novem- 
ber, 1932, has grown steadily ‘until there 
are now more than 1,500 members. The 
organization owns an audiometer, and 
among other services offered at the 
Foyer are audiometer tests of both chil- 
dren and adults at very low fees. The As- 
sociation also provides a medical clinic 
at which free consultation is offered those 
who cannot pay; free legal advice on 
matters particularly concerning the hard 
of hearing; free courses in lip reading, a 
library, and varied forms of entertain- 
ment. There are a motion picture theater 
in which silent films are shown, an audi- 
torium with wired seats where musical 
programs are given frequently, and rooms 
for lectures and social gatherings. In 
order to aid in the accomplishment of 
so much, many interested friends contrib- 
uted money and service. 

Among the enterprises now being spon- 
sored by the organization are a deter- 
mined effort to obtain for the hard of 
hearing permission to drive motor ve- 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 





wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 
Lewis Carroll. 


hicles, which under the present law is re- 
fused them, and the establishment of a 
home for aged and infirm persons with 
hearing defects. 





Hearing Aid Frauds in England 


The National Institute for the Deaf, 
London, England, has issued a booklet, 
“Exploitation of the Deaf in the Sale of 
Aids to Hearing.” It describes the un- 
fair methods adopted by some hearing 
aid firms in England, and the ways by 
which they defraud hard of hearing per- 
sons, who, eager for any relief from deaf- 
ness, will spend large sums of money for 
useless aids and involve themselves in 
contracts to purchase expensive instru- 
ments which later prove to be of no value. 
The Institute has established an approved 
list of firms and dealers in aids to hear- 
ing, which includes those whose business 
methods are reliable. The booklet con- 
tains excellent advice to persons contem- 
plating the purchase of a hearing aid. 
Copies, priced at threepence, may be ob- 
tained from the National Institute for the 
Deaf, 105 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 





The Mt. Airy World 


The Mt. Airy World, always an inter- 
esting publication, has recently appeared 
in a most attractive new format. The 
March issue, with several important ar- 
ticles and some fine illustrations, is espe- 
cially noteworthy. The leading article is 
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“Hearing Aids and Their Use,” by Mar- 
garet Bodycomb. Miss Bodycomb outlines 
the work in auricular training carried on 
at Mt. Airy, and explains, to parents in 
particular, what may and what may not 
be expected of hearing aids. More than 
a hundred pupils in this school are now 
receiving their entire instruction by the 
“seeing-hearing” method, five classes in 
the Primary, four in the Intermediate, and 
one in the Advanced Department. 





Progress in India 


The first Convention of Teachers of the 
Deaf in India met in Calcutta, April 19- 
22, 1935. In his opening address, Mr. S. 
N. Banerji said that when he represented 
India in the 23d Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf in Belleville, On- 
tario, in 1923, he conceived the idea of 
an Indian Convention, but it took years 
of work to bring this about. The schools 
are widely separated and the teachers are 
so poorly paid that most of them found it 
impossible to travel at their own expense. 
However, the Directors of Public Instruc- 
tion of Baroda and Mysore agreed to send 
delegates, and teachers from other dis- 
tricts made great sacrifices in order to be 
present. 

The Convention elected officers, adopted 
a constitution, and formulated a long and 
varied program of work for the general 
uplift of the deaf as a class: This in- 
cludes: (1) The promotion of public 
interest in the cause of the deaf by lec- 
tures and the publication of periodicals; 
(2) the establishment of compulsory edu- 
cation for the deaf up to the age of six- 
teen; (3) propaganda to amend the in- 
equitable Hindu law concerning the in- 
heritance of property by the deaf. (The 
deaf, even when educated and holding re- 
sponsible positions, may not inherit par- 
ental property.) 

The first school for the deaf in India 
was founded in Bombay in 1884. The 
Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School, now the 
leading institution in India, was opened 
in 1893. It has a well equipped industrial 
department and a training department 
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from which it sends teachers to all parts 
of India. 

There is a deaf population in India of 
about 200,000, and only 1,000 of these 
are in the 25 schools scattered throughout 
the country. Practically all of the work 
is accomplished through voluntary effort, 
There are no state schools except in 
Baroda and Mysore, although some of the 
other schools receive small government 
and municipal grants. In view of these 
considerations, the work done by the 
pioneer teachers is remarkable, and this 
latest step forward, in organizing a Con. 
vention, deserves every support. 





Indian School of Social Work 


The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School 
of Social Work, recently founded in Bom- 
bay, has for its purpose the provision of 
a sound professional education, including 
practical training in field work for stu- 
dents who desire to work with either pri- 
vate or social agencies; also the stimu- 
lation of social research in India and its 
establishment on a scientific basis. The 
school does not offer specialized courses 
in preparation for any single field of 
work, but aims to give an understanding 
of the fundamental principles necessary in 
the profession. When students have been 
in the school long enough to develop a 
special interest in some particular depart- 
ment, an effort is made to individualize 
their curricula. Only graduates of rec 
ognized universities are admitted. Provi- 
sion is made for both men and women 
students. In the general course on Social 
Pathology, the problems of the deaf re 


ceive consideration. 





A History of the Rochester School | 


The Rochester Advocate for March of- 
fers some extracts from a History of the 
Rochester School, written by Miss Rosa 
Halpen, and soon to be issued by the 
school in celebration of the sixtieth an- 
niversary of its foundation. The school 
was opened through the efforts of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gilman H. Perkins, who had a 
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parts little deaf girl, Carolyn, and who wished 
to establish a small private school for A S 0 . 
dis a deaf children in Rochester. However, Mr. ummer of pportunity 
these | Perkins succeeded in interesting his busi- |“ —-~ 
zhout | 2€88 associates to such an extent that a | To see Boston, one of the oldest and most 
work | Public meeting was called by the mayor interesting cities in the country, 
effor, | of Rochester, and the school was incor- pe with prinangestio beauty. 
ot in porated as a public institution. The first yp ta ps pg ieee for - 
of the principal was Zenas F. Westervelt, whose work for the hard of hearing. 
nment wife had been a teacher of Carolyn Per- To meet the Champion Lip Reader of 1936. 
thes kins. Chief among the teachers at the new To acquire more skill in lip reading, by in- 
> the school was Miss Harriet E. Hamilton, who tensive work at a progressive school. 
| this | for many years, had great influence on | == DURING MAY AND JUNE === 
Con. | the education of the deaf. So many of | Private Lessons in Advanced Grades of the 
the pioneer teachers of the deaf have been KINZIE METHOD 
connected with this school that its his- | Practice Classes, Intermediate and Advanced 
tory will be of interest to the whole pro- aR) EEA 
k Raton, FROM JULY 6 TO AUGUST 22 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
mes it liad Burlington on Lake Champlain, Vermont 
aa This is the title of the new bulletin by NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
ding which the Greater Muskegon (Michigan) SPEECH READING 
te League of the Hard of Hearing celebrated 175 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 
pri its expansion and the opening of its Te 
imu. | BW Suite of rooms. The Sawduster is an vlna ions rn 
i its | ‘ight-page mimeographed news sheet, 
The | filled with interesting items about the 
rses | Oteater Muskegon League. The name is 
1 of | Teminiscent of the days when Muskegon 
ding | WAS known as “The Sawdust City.” 
2 The Spokesman 
pa The Des Moines Hearing News has 
art | (@Volved into The Spokesman, a well 
ize | Printed, four-page bulletin, which issued 
rec. | its first number in March. Miss Elizabeth 
ovt Isabel Rankin is editor. 
men 
cial Honors for Miss Bartlett 
re Miss Ruth Bartlett, of Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia, has recently been appointed to the 
State Advisory Board on Lip Reading. 
I oa appointment was made by Mr. Vier- @ One simple dial allows you to adjust the Bell 
g Kersey, Superintendent of Public In- Telephone Amplifier for your particular hearing 
of- | struction for California. Among the func- efficiency. The apparatus may be permanently 
the | tions assigned to this Board are: Recom- pms to wads. ces ery shut + 
: . y ns no earing. 
= poting to os re pioneg Pan pin + ae nae sind headin eee cet 
regu ations or credentia 5 or teaching effective, making telephoning easy 
an- lip reading to hard of hearing adults, for and pleasant. Ask your local Bell 
ool teaching lip reading to hard of hearing Telephone Company for a private 
Mr. children, and for normal instruction in demonstration. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a new central 


school building, a well equipped gymnasium, 
and ground for out-of-door sports. 
Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Department for the Training of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf Under Direction of the 
Principal and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 


Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 


$10.00 














each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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lip reading; determining the content of 
courses of training for lip reading fp 
adults and to children; passing on quali. 
fications of candidates for credentials jp 
normal instruction, and determining poli. 
cies affecting instruction in lip reading. 

Miss Bartlett’s friends are congratulat. 
ing her upon this recognition of her able 
leadership in the California Association of 
Teachers of Deafened Adults, which she 
served as Secretary-Treasurer, 1931-1933, 
and as President, 1933-1935. Under her 
direction, and in no small measure due 
to her efforts, the standards for teachers 
of lip reading to hard of hearing adults 
in the public schools of California were 
raised by the State to meet, and in some 
instances to exceed, those of other teach- 
ers in the field of adult education. 





Admitted to the Bar 

Mrs. Samuels, wife of Dr. Maimon 
Samuels, well-known otologist, passed 
the recent examination of the Washington 
State Bar Association, receiving the 
highest grade of the fifty-three successful 
applicants. Back of this announcement is 
a story of courageous accomplishment in 
the face of handicap, for Mrs. Samuels is 
hard of hearing and throughout her three- 
year course at the University of Wash- 
ington Law School she wore her hearing 
aid and always sat in the front row in 
class in order to hear. 

Mrs. Samuels said: “I thought at first 
everyone would think of me as an ‘old 
deaf woman,’ but I’ve never met more 
kindness or devotion anywhere than I did 
at the school. The boys made me feel as 
if I belonged; they elected me as one of 
their two representatives of the law 
school’s student council for the past two 
years.” —The Amplifier, Seattle, Wash. 





School Reports 
The one hundred seventeenth report 
of the New York School emphasizes the 
changes which have taken place in the 
enrollment and in the vocational depart 
ment since the exchange of pupils between 
this and the Lexington and St. Joseph's 
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ghools. A number of boys have been re- 
gived from the other two schools, and a 
grresponding number of girls have been 
transferred, although the total registration 
in each school has remained about the 
ame. As the transfer, begun as an ex- 
periment, has proved successful, it is 

to continue until the New York 
School enrollment consists entirely of 
boys. In order to increase the vocational 
opportunities for the larger boys, classes 
auto mechanics, sheet metal work, elec- 
tricity and household mechanics and bak- 
ing have been developed. 

The Northern New York School has 
just issued its report for 1935. The 
booklet is beautifully printed on fine 
paper, and is illustrated with classroom 
genes and pictures of entertainments, in- 
cluding the Hallowe’en party and the 
Christmas tableaux. The report empha- 
sizes the over crowded condition of the 
school and the necessity for new build- 
ings for class rooms and for the industrial 


department. 

The Tasmanian Institution for the Blind, 
Deaf and Dumb states in its report for 
1935-36 that the school won an award 
inthe Rotary Club gardening competition, 
and individual pupils received prizes in 
an open competition for raffia and needle- 
work. The school’s own annual prize 
distribution in December was attended 
by His Excellency the Governor and Lady 
Clark. 





Thomas Scott Marr 


Thomas Scott Marr, of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, head of the architectural firm of 
Marr and Holman, died March 2 at the 
age of 70. Mr. Marr, a graduate of the 
Tennessee School for the Deaf and of 
Gallaudet College, studied architecture at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and became one of the most successful 
architects of Tennessee. His firm drew the 
plans for a number of public buildings, 
including the Nashville post office, the An- 
drew Jackson Hotel in that city, and the 
Tennessee School for the Deaf. 
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It Fills The Requirements 
It Fits The Budget 


The deaf and the hard of hearing child 
need no longer be denied 


BETTER SPEECH 
and 
BETTER HEARING 


because of the high cost of amplifying 
equipment. 


Many schools for the deaf and classes for 
the hard of hearing have found in the 
Penn-Clif Group Hearing Aids 

the solution to their problems. 
Detailed Information Gladly Furnished. 


Penn-Clif Service Company, Inc. 


18 SOUTH SCHROEDER STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








For the Moderately Deafened 
STRAUDIPHONE 


Smallest approved hearing aid. Non-electrical 
—No headband—No earloops—No ear tips— 
Unbreakable. 


PRICE COMPLETE—$5.00 
Write for particulars of our trial offer. 


Erie Aecoustie Co. 
225-V East 25th Street Erie, Pennsylvania 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 
CHILDREN 
Residential and Day Pupils. j 
Especial Be pe gee 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


6147 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ADVERTISE 
in 
The Volta Review 
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MICHIGAN STATE 
NORMAL COLLEGE 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
Summer Session June 29 to August 7 


DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Division for the Deaf 


An especially selected staff of instructors will 

offer courses in the following subjects: 

Principles and methods of teaching the deaf and 
those with impaired hearing. 

The development or improvement of speech read- 
ing ability. 

Techniques in the use of hearing aids. 

Creation of voice in the young deaf child. 

Retention of voice quality in the hard of hearing. 

Phonetics and voice improvement. 


The science of sound and light as applied to 
seeing and hearing. 





For further information address 


Cc. M. ELLIOTT 
Director of Special Education 











EFFICIENT -:- DEPENDABLE 


A Masterpiece of Simplicity 
These are the outstanding 
characteristics of the new 


GEM 


Bone Conductor 
Has Amplified Power 


Clarity of Tone 
Small—Light in Weight 
Easily Concealed 


REASONABLY PRICED 


The new Gem Air Conductor with 
Featherlite earpiece for those with 
poor bone conduction. 


Test and compare these new instruments. 


Call for a free demonstration or write 
for new illustrated booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE €0., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone Wisconsin 7-4428 
Chicago Office: 59 E. Madison St. (15th floor) 


, them previously unpublished, and all of 
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Looks into Books 
(Continued from page 300) 


The Detroit Scale of Behavior Factoy 
differentiates between children who ap 
behavior problems and those who ap 
not. Part Four offers case studies to ver. 
fy the conclusions of the authors. The 
do not claim that their scale is the sol. 
tion to the problem but that “it is only 
a beginning for a more comprehensive 
and intelligent approach to the problem 
of maladjustment and delinquency.” 

This volume should prove to be a stor 
of wisdom for every individual dealing 
with the deaf child. Teachers will find 
practical advice for dealing with 
sort of delinquency, students will find 
a comprehensive picture of the crucial 
elements in the life of a child and re 
search workers will be challenged @ 
each turn of the page by some question 
inviting further systematic measurement 
and evaluation. This book should bea 
worthy addition to the library of ever 
school for the deaf. 

—J. Franxun Hunt. 





Mrs. Chambless in an Anthology 


Poems of Trees, a Sidney Lanier Memorial. 
Volume IV. Compiled, edited and pub 
lished by Wightman F. Melton. Cartis 
Printing Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


This is a collection of poems, most of 


them about trees or other outdoor topics 
It is the fourth volume of a series issued 
as a memorial to Sidney Lanier. Like 
more pretentious anthologies, it has its 
better and worse, but it is an interesting 
volume, attractively bound. Four of the 
poems included are by Elizabeth Cham 
bless: “Things I love,” “Poinciana,” “Bar 
yan Tree,” and “The Death of My Banyat 
Tree.” “Things I Love” will be remem 
bered as appearing in the February VOLTA 
REVIEW. 





Scientists want their labors to bring 
permanent peace—because they realix 
that progress is made only in pea 
eras. 7 
—Guglielmo Marconi. 
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Goals and Experiments 
(Continued from page 286) 


1, Are you a pacifist? Why? 

9, Why do you believe that war is necessary? 

3, Do you think that the United States will 
ever be drawn into another European War? 

4, How many wars have we already fought? 

5, Have we ever lost a war? 

6. What did we fight for in the Revolutionary 
War? 

7. What did we fight for in the War with 

Spain? 

§. What did we fight for in the World War? 

9, Do you think that wars are ever really 
successful? 

10. Does war affect only the nations that are 
actually fighting? 

ll. Are wars costly? 

12 Do wars create a burden for succeeding 
generations? 


In some such manner as this, it seems 
fo me, a picture might lead rather far 
aield and provide an interesting prac- 
tice hour for people of diverse tastes. 
Pictures are also of inestimable value in 
developing powers of observation, of 
which all deafened people stand in such 
constant need. In the course of a series 
of lessons, my students always have a 
brief talk on this subject, illustrated by 
apt stories, and followed in time with an 
exercise based on a picture. Several of 
these exercises are about pictures by fa- 
mous artists. Through this means I am 
ttying also to develop an acquaintance 
with great pictures and to stimulate ap- 
preciation of beauty. 

After all is said and done, is not the 
individual teacher’s field of experiments 
about as large as her knowledge and abil- 
ity? And would it not seem, then, that 
our progress in our profession must de- 
pend to some extent at least upon our 
own intellectual development, and also 
upon our experience as teachers? It is 
my firm conviction that there are very few 
of us who do not need to enlarge our 
Vocabularies, to develop ease, and even 
tharm, of style, to assimilate certain rules 
of grammar and rhetoric of which we are 
in danger of growing careless, and to give 
our exercises a finer finish as English. 

Not long ago I was listening (via ra- 

dio) to a presentation of Die Meister- 











You discover 
Entirely New Possibilities 
with the 


BUILT-TO-ORDER 


RADIOEAR 


If a Radioear dealer is located in your city, 
his office is equipped with the newly invented 


SELEX-A-PHONE 


With it he can determine what must be 
built into a Radioear specially for you. 
Consult your local classified Tele- 
phone Directory for Radioear 
dealer or write to us direct. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Manufacturers of Fine Hearing Aids 
Since 1925 
306 BEVERLY ROAD, MT. LEBANON, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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SIMPLE-COMPACT 
Only Two Parts 








“ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 


OPERATES ON 10¢ FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 





We Also Manufacture the Non-Electrical 


e AUDI-EAR e VIBRATUBE 
e SUPER-EAR e AUDISCOPE 


Write for Our Latest Catalogue 
AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. 
10 East 43rd Street (A) New York 




















THE VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOKS 


LIP READING 
PRACTICE MATERIAL 


BOOKS II AND III 
Comments From Teachers 


Never in the world such a big dollar’s 
worth.—G. B., New Jersey 


We have been waiting ‘a long time for 
such a book, but it has been well worth 
waiting for.—R. L., California 

After Volumes I and II, I wondered 
what could be left for Volume III, but 
here it is, just as interesting and clever as 
the others.—E. M., Minnesota 


Price of each volume 
$1.00 to Volta Review subscribers 
2.00 to non s bers 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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singer by the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany of New York. The character ¢ 
Hans Sachs and his part in the 
grew into an answer to one of the que 
tions before my mind, one of the question 
that ever confronts a thoughtful teache, 
artist, musician, sculptor, writer or sing. 
er. You remember that it was only th 
mellow and lovable Hans who recognized 
the beauty and the value in the fresh, ney 
song of Walther, the song that ultimately 
won the prize? But you remember, top, 
that Walther’s song was created on th 
broad basis of the ancient Meistersinge 
rules and tradition? 





Acoustic Training in the Curriculum 
(Continued from page 269) 


no value for correction purposes partic 
ularly for the deaf. 

Earphones that are created to trans 
mit speech sounds of all frequencies with 
equal intensity are not giving the hearer 
conditions under which to do his best 
hearing. Neither do those ear pieces that 
are created to emphasize particularly on 
frequency band, whether it be high, low 
or medium, provide adequate conditions 
for best possible hearing, for one might 
have a particular deficiency of hearing 
on a very narrow frequency band in the 
lower range and possibly another decided 
dip in the high level, and consequently 
an ear piece definitely boosting the inter 
sity level on only the lower frequencies 
would be inadequate. 

I see, therefore, in the not too distant 
future an inexpensive group aid com 
structed to provide the teacher with @ 
light weight microphone which she may 


be able to use much as a telephone oper | 


ator does today to carry her speech to 
the pupils in her class, each one of whom 
will have a similar light weight micre 
phone to carry his speech not only to the 
teacher and back to himself, but also # 
all the other pupils in the class. This 
arrangement will provide the maximum 
opportunity for reception by the child 
of the best possible speech patterns 
still make possible the continuance by the 
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teacher of a free and normal classroom 
ure. I am hopeful that the future 
will make possible the construction of all 
portable hearing aids by prescription ac- 
cording to the audiogram of the individ- 
yal, and that on the cord of each ear- 
ne of the multiple aids filters may be 
added to provide greater intensity on those 
frequencies where most needed, so that all 
people with hearing losses may use their 
residual hearing most effectively. 

The future of acoustic training is not 
clearly defined, but I am convinced that 
it will continue to be the best single an- 
swer to the challenging need of better 
speech for the deaf, and that educators 
of the deaf will gradually accord to it an 
increasingly prominent place in the cur- 
riculum. 





More Hearing Aids, 1936 
(Continued from page 290) 


and is consequently more versatile. The 
company tells me that all the batteries 
are obtainable in the regular market, and 
should last about three months with heavy 
use. I have always liked the large in- 
struments. They are clumsy, and not 
adapted for shopping expeditions or after- 
noon teas, but they are strong on quan- 
tity and quality of sound. 

A contrast to those is the third phone 
Ihave examined since I wrote last month’s 
paper—the Paraphone. It. is one of the 
smallest on the market—easy to wear, 
easy to handle, and quite effective for one 
of its size, price, and convenience. 

And so they come! And we welcome 
every one! I am anticipating the pleas- 


_ure of trying two more within a few 


weeks, and (not wishing anybody any bad 
luck), I hope they will be able to do 
things none of the others have done. For 
every bit of progress means better hearing 
for more people, and better speech for 
our little youngsters with remnants of 
sound perception which may be trained 
and made useful. We hope that every 
manufacturer will let us know about every 
advance he makes. 
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Be Sure 


YOUR DEALER SUPPLIES YOU WITH 


General 


Earphone Batteries 


GENERALS deliver most hearing hours per dollar, 
therefore they are the most economical batteries to 
use. 

GENERALS ate specified by 90% of the American 
Hearing Instrument manufacturers as standard equip- 
ment with their instruments. Their engineering and 
test laboratories have verified Generals’ high efficiency. 

GENERALS are available throughout the United States 
and Canada. There is a General battery for every 
make, style and model of electrical hearing aid. 


GENERALS are fully guaranteed. They reach you 
sealed and wrapped in cellophane. 


There is No Substitute for « General Earphone Battery. 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ontario, Canada 











DEAFENED? 


The New Intensified 
BONE RECEPTION 


PORT-0-PHONE 


Will Give You 
MAXIMUM HEARING 
A 


T 
MINIMUM PRICE! 


Of extraordinary power and purity of tone, 
it will enable you to hear as you have 
always longed to hear. TRY IT and 
judge for yourself. Send at once for de- 
tails of our LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER. 


A Revelation In Hearing Awaits You! 


The Port-0-Phone Corporation 


1947-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1914 
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(Compar wC 
THE TRIMM 
Excellophone 


Individual Vacuum Tube 
Hearing Aids with your 
present instrument 


You will find a new tonal concept— 
definition, and precision of sound not 
before available. An instrument provid- 
ing tone control at your finger tips, a 
volume range of extreme width, and 
long, trouble-free service. 


BONE and AIR CONDUCTION MODELS 


You are cordially invited either to visit our 
studios or write for full information. 


TRIMM RADIO MFG. COMPANY 


1770 W. Berteau Avenue 
Chicago 





Rhythm Work at the Piano 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 

vantages. Address 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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If Your Child Is Hard of Hearing 
(Continued from page 296) 
helped to succeed in some one activity. This 
will give him a better sense of equality with 
the others than he would gain in any other 
way. If he can swim or play tennis better than 
the average, or has a bigger stamp collection 
or plays a better game of baseball, his deaf. 
ness will be less of a social handicap. 

Q. 26. How much obedience should be re- 
quired of a hard of hearing child? 

A. 26. Exactly as much as is required of a 
hearing child. It is very important for a hard 
of hearing child’s own safety, especially when 
he is young, to train him to obedience. It is 
necessary always to make sure that he under- 
stands the command he is expected to obey. 

Q. 27. Since my little girl learned to read 
the lips, which she does very well indeed, she 
does not want anybody to talk close to her 
ear. I don’t believe she hears as well as she 
did, and I am afraid she will lose the hearing 
she has. Can you advise me? 

A. 27. By all means encourage her, in every 
way you can, to make all possible use of her 
hearing. Listening to the radio is a great help. 
If she cannot enjoy it without having the loud 
speaker too loud for the family, have a radio 
mechanic make an attachment for an ear phone 
which can be regulated to the volume she 
needs without disturbing the rest of you. The 
use of a hearing aid in school might help her, 
too. Persuade her to let you talk close to her 
ear sometimes. Possibly the reason she objects 
is that you have used a harsh voice quality in 
doing so, instead of bringing your speech (in 
your very nicest tones) near enough for her to 
understand easily. 

Q. 28.1 read in the papers about a hoy 
who had his hearing restored by a nose dive 
in,an airplane. Do you think I should try that 
for my little girl? 

A. 28. No. The only cases of deafness that 
have ever been helped in that way were cases 
of hysterical deafness. True deafness cannot 
be cured by airplane dives, as many have found 
out. In a few sad instances, the parents have 
found themselves with a dead child instead of 
a deaf child, the pilot having crashed in his 
effort to accomplish the nose dive. 

Q. 29. I have heard that some kinds of 
medicine make people deaf. My little boy is 
hard of hearing, and I am very anxious for him 
not to grow worse. In this little town there 
is no doctor who is up to date. Where can I 
find out what drugs to avoid for my son? He 
is often sick. 

A. 29. This question was referred to a prom- 
inent otologist. He says: “Many medicines make 
deafness worse. Quinine is one, aspirin is 
another. Many medicines that are used for 
rheumatism or neuritis are bad for the hear- 
ing. Remind your doctor not to give a medi- 
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cine that might make the hearing worse. Do 
not buy any patent medicines for the child. 
Do not take the advice of anyone except a 
doctor, as to what medicine to use. Any drug 
that makes the ears ring or that increases 
head noises is bad for the hearing. Try to keep 
the child from common colds—they make deaf- 
ness worse in the long run. If the ears dis- 
charge, never give up trying to get and keep 
the discharge cleared up.” 

Q. 30. Is there a college for the hard of 
hearing? 

A. 30. No. None is needed. Many properly 
qualified and ambitious hard of hearing stu- 
dents are getting along in college side by side 
with unhandicapped classmates. Lip reading 
and hearing aids are helping them, and they 
will be far better prepared to make their way 
in the world than if they had been given a 
protected environment in which to get their 
education. 

Q. 31. What kind of work should my hard 
of hearing boy be trained for? 

A. 31. Consider his inclinations and abili- 
ties, and see that he has training in some line 
where these will count. A hard of hearing 
person is just as capable of expressing and 
capitalizing a talent as one with normal hear- 
ing. Except for a few kinds of work where 
hearing is necessary, such as telephone operat- 
ing, piano tuning, or the like, there is almost 
no profession in which hard of hearing persons 
are not successfully engaged. Don’t ask, “What 
can a hard of hearing person do?” but “What 
can my boy do best, and what does he like to 
do?” It is true that his deafness may make 
it difficult at first for him to secure a posi- 
tion, but if he is capable and well trained, 
and if he tries to do his work just a little 
better than other people do it, he will be 
able to get a job and hold it. Encourage him 
all you can to believe this and act upon it. 





Gladys Lloyd’s Puzzle Page 
(Continued from page 297) 
Answers 
1. Zane; 2. Eyre; 3. Pole; 4. Yale; 5 
Hebe; 6. Jove; 7. Yule; 8. June; 9. Life; 
10. Dane; 11. Hyde; 12. Bede; 13. Pope; 
14. Cole; 15. Anne; 16. Skye; 17. Elbe; 
18. Nice; 19. Rome; 20. Page; 21. Luke; 
22. Tate; 23. Nile; 24. Tyre; 25. Nome; 
26. Cree; 27. Blue; 28. Erie; 29. Hale; 
30. Pyle; 31. Doré; 32. Howe; 33. Fate. 





In judging what is going on around 
you, don’t mistake the exceptional for 
the important. 

—Dean Inge. 
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NEW KINZIE BOOKS 


Graded Instruction in Lip Reading 
for Children and Juniors 


TWO GRADES NOW AVAILABLE 
Mimeographed. Attractive Covers. 


Grade I represents the simplest form of 
—" in the subject. Price $2.25 post- 
paid. 


Grade II, while meat 0 1 juvenile, is at the 
same time a . eT ve unfolding, leading 
to junior wo Price $3.25 postpaid. 


Every known need in lip reading instruc- 
tion to hard of hearing children has been 
anticipated and provided for in this highly 
specialized equipment. Both grades are 
strictly adapted to child nature, brimful of 
interest and stimulation, making all the 
work fascinating and delightful for both 
teacher and pupil. 


Order From 


THE MISSES KINZIE 
P. O. Bex 2658, Station “J” Philadelphia, Pa. 








DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
To Sell 


bf - 


National ~~ Research & os Co. 
1226 Fourteenth Street, N 
Washington, D. C. 














SAVE ON EARPHONE ws ins ge 


Sage Pgs all types of hearing aids available 
in in nen thet 
J. C. STEPHENS OPTICAL CO. 


236 Book Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 








GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 
For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
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Mail Your Order Now! 


PROBLEMS 
of the DEAF 


MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, 
M.D., F.A.C.S. 


610 Pages—273 Illustrations—Leather 
Bound 


$6.00 Postage Prepaid 


An unusual, authoritative and compre- 
hensive volume of XIX chapters, 
covering every phase of work with 
the Deaf and Deafened and Speech 
Defective, by an otologist and teach- 
er of 40 years’ experience, including: 

Chronological History of Deafness— 

Anatomy and Physiology—Mechanics 

of Speech—Speech Defects—Cerebral 

Localization—Hearing Tests—Meth- 

ods of Instruction—The Acoustic 

Method—tTraining of Teachers—The 

Deaf Child—Hard-of-Hearing Child— 

Physician and Deaf Child—Parent of 

Deaf Child—Deafened Adult—Hear- 

ing Aids—Schools for the Deaf— 

Quacks and Quackeries—Research. 


Published by 
THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS 
4574 West Papin St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS, 
4574 West Papin Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Enclosed please find check for $ 
for__._—_ copies of “PROBLEMS OF 


THE DEAF,” by Max A. Goldstein, M.D., 
F.A.CS. 








Name 


Street 





City State. 
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The Experimental Attitude 
(Continued from page 287) 


the task in hand. I marvel that pupils 
progress as well as they do with only a 
weekly or a semi-weekly lesson. 

As to material, I see no excuse for the 
use of anything so silly that its content 
would offend us if we came upon it else- 
where. There is opportunity galore for 
nonsense of the kind a given class enjoys 
in moderation; but inanity is another 
thing, yet I have known of practice mate- 
rial which seemed to me little else. 

I feel that there is small place in the 
lip reading practice class for heavily in- 
formative discourse, for the lecture meth- 
od. A little of this goes a long way. Nar- 
rative form, yes, and the tale of some 
new or unfamiliar thing; but not too 
long a tale, not too involved an explana- 
tion, not too itemized an account. The 
most expert lip reader finds it difficult and 
fatiguing to follow, by this means alone, 
a lecture or a sermon. Those who are 
capable and desirous of it will do so any- 
way. Others should not expect or hope to 
be entirely successful unless they may 
combine their lip reading with the use of 
a hearing aid or with their own partial 
ability to hear. 

Lip reading works wonders enough if 
we can enlist it to serve us in our com- 
monplace, everyday need; although some 
of us find it invaluable in strange ways, 
too. Lying prone on a specially height- 
ened hospital bed for a long period, I 
used a hand mirror to watch the faces of 
my visitors who, happily for me, wanted 
to stay long enough to appreciate sitting 
down (where they were hopelessly out of 
my sight); but who were reluctant and 
not encouraged to raise their voices. Lip 
reading in a mirror was a help indeed. 

And so I came to consider what our 
goal is in this experimental teaching of 
lip reading. Well, of course, our goal is 
to foster an increasing facility in the un- 
derstanding of the spoken word. In the 
first place, we have to encourage the 
pupil to try to understand; then we must 


(Continued on page 314) 
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Teachers’ Training College 
CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


AFFILIATED WITH 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Saint Louis 
OFFERS AN 
Advanced Course for Teachers of the Deaf and Speech Defectives 


TO BE GIVEN AT 


FRANKFORT, MICHIGAN 
June 29 to August 1, 1936 


COURSES OFFERED: 
(1) Fundamentals of Speech and Language; (2) Preschool Deaf: 
More advanced courses on request. Jutia M. Connery, Principal 


Principles and Practice of the Acoustic Method: 
Max A. Gonpstein, M.D., F.A.C.S., Director 


Physics of Sound - - - - - - - = A. S, Harris, Px.D., Lecturer on Physics 


Speech Improvement in the Hard of Hearing: 
Frances H. Lester, B.S., Lecturer on Lipreading 


Neuro-Anatomy - - - - - - + + + + «+ «+ Rarast Lorente ve No, M.D. 


(1) Fundamentals of Speech Teaching; (2) Congenital Aphasia: 
Mitprep A. McGinnis, B.S., Teacher-in-Charge Speech Correction Dept. 


Tests and Measurements of the Deaf and Speech Defective Child: 
Heten F. Scuicx, Pu.D., Psychologist 
This course was withdrawn in 1935 to cooperate with the American Association te Promote the Teach- 

ing of Speech to the Deaf, which in turn is endorsing the above course for 1936. 


Two semester hours of credit for each course, with the exception of Physics of Sound and 
Neuro-Anatomy, will be granted by Washington University to qualified participants who satisfac- 
torily complete the courses elected. Physics of Sound and Neuro-Anatomy will each be continued 
for a half of the summer session and will grant one semester hour of credit for each course. Each 
of the courses listed will meet six times per week for a one-hour session daily. 

Students may elect courses not in excess of six semester hours credit. Credits will be granted 
by University College of Washington University and can be transferred and applied redhead 9 credit 
at any university or college. 

A fee of $100 per participant will be charged. This fee includes tuition for three courses 
elected by the applicant, a registration fee at Washington University, and board and lodging for 
the five weeks at Frankfort, Michigan. 


All applicants must have perfect hearing, speech, and sight. 

Any teacher of the deaf or of speech defectives who has a total of two years of training and one year 
of teaching, or one year of training and two years of teaching in this field of special pedagogy, is eligible. 

Frankfort is a small, attractive summer resort on the west coast of Michigan near Muskegon. It offers 
one of the best beaches on Lake Michigan with boating, bathing, golf, fishing and excellent woods for ram- 
bling and picnics. It is in the heart of Michigan’s fruit belt with climate that ot be P d 

All lectures and demonstrations will be presented in the Frankfort Public School, which has been 
pleced at the disposal of our faculty during this period. Living arrangements for teachers attending the 
course will be made in the private h of Frankfort residents. 


REGISTER PROMPTLY. Arrangements for board and lodging will be booked in 
order received. Accommodations are limited. 


Address all communications to: 
HELEN F. SCHICK, Registrar 








818 S. Kingshighway 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through- 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


"Buses and Trams. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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The Experimental Attitude 
(Continued from page 312) 


foster in him an eagerness to help himself, 
And beyond all this, we have to build up 
in him a debonair attitude toward the 
necessity for reading lips—an attitude 
compounded of a sense of humor and a 
sense of proportion. If we can reach this 
goal, the follies of sensitiveness and secre- 
tiveness are banished from the midst of 
our classes. We lip reading teachers thus 
become the inculcators par excellence of 
the ideas and ideals that form the rallying 
cry of our national organization. 





The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 283) 


so much like other children that it was 
not until her little brother, eighteen 
months younger than she, began picking 
up words rapidly, while Dean said only 
a very few, pronouncing them indistinctly, 
that her parents began to realize that 
something was wrong. 


They hastened to Phoenix to a specialist 
and were heartsick when he told them 
that Dean did not hear normally. He ad- 
vised immediate special training. They 
learned that a teacher from the Arizona 
School for the Deaf spent her summers 
in their town, and so it became my privi- 
lege to work with Dean. 


She was not quite six when we began. 
The arrangement was that I was to teach 
her for two hours every forenoon. The 
first, second, yes, about ten forenoons 
were spent trying to make friends with 
her. This strange person, coming every 
day, and trying to get her to do such 
queer things, the like of which she had 
never experienced before, did not appeal 
to her in the least. The sense-training 
part she loved, and incidentally did not 
need (she went through it rapidly), and 
it was rather fun to learn to read the 
names of subjects and pictures from the 
lips. But the speech—! That was some- 
thing she simply did not intend to try. 


(To be concluded in June) 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 


342 Madison Avenue New York City 
SUMMER TERM, JULY 6-AUGUST 14 
Teacher as Course 


Short Courses for Teachers 
on Special Problems in Teaching Lip mae 
Private and Group Lessons Practice Classes 
Details regarding Home wag ~ Soa Course in Lip 
Reading sent on 
MARY V. CARNEY, AM. | Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LUCY BLLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 
Teacher Training Course for 
Qualified Applicants 


140 S. Los Robles Avenue Pasadena, Calif. 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 EB. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction Practice Groups 
Lectures 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 


2115 P STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone, North 8827 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESB, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Classes—Vocational Guidance 


304 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 











FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
LIP READING 


Normal Graduate Teacher of 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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A Camp for Hard of Hearing Ch ire 
(Continued from page 289) 





Each summer the mothers of the childs 
come for at least one day, to have a picn 
and receive advice about their childn 
In her report for last year, Miss Risl 
quoted Miss Katherine Lenroot, Chief ¢ 
the Children’s Bureau, who says, “The childm 
must look principally to those in his im | 
mediate household for help in opening the 
door of his mind.” 

“The handicapped child,” remarks Miss 
Risley, “who so bitterly needs this house- 
hold help, often finds that it is not forth. 
coming, for in too many homes poverty 
and ignorance prevent the child’s receiv- 
ing the care he should have. The camp 
is for such children. It aims to give them 
the creative experience which can come 
only through a sense of security. A child 
must feel that he is wanted and loved. This 
is particularly necessary for children with 
hearing defects. As Miss Lenroot says, 
‘they have a right to grow up in a world 
which does not set them apart.’ The camp 
tries to assure them this and to see that 
they receive ‘neither scorn nor pity nor 
ridicule, but a welcome that every normal 
child receives.’ ” 


















Mr. Nandurbarkar Retires 


It was with great sorrow that the stu- 
dents and staff of the school for the deaf 
at Ahmedabad, India, gathered during the 
first week in January to say farewell to 
their retiring Principal, Mr. P. R. Nandur- 
barkar. Mr. Nandurbarkar had been. con- 
nected with the school for eight years, first 
an assistant master and then as principal, 
after the death in 1933 of Mr. P. L. Desai, 
the former principal and founder. Mr. 
Nandurbarkar founded the school for the 
deaf and the blind at Baroda, and conduct- 
ed it for nearly fifteen years. He is one 
of the pioneer educators of the deaf of 
Gujarat. Mr. Gajanan M. Tatu succeeds 
Mr. Nandurbarkar as principal of the 
school at Ahmedabad. Mr. Nandurbarkar 
will open a school of speech correction 
in Baroda. 
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A little nystery explained 


for the HARD OF HEARING 


The explanation is that a hearing aid must be scientifically selected and adjusted 
for each individual condition. 

This is exactly the way a trained Audiometrist goes about it. Testing with 
Western Electric apparatus, he is able to determine the degree and character- 
istic of loss and also the type of deafness. Only then does he recommend a hearing 
aid — with either air or bone conduction receiver. 


Secure the benefit of this free test. 


Western Elecfric 


estos Bicots Cos tad HEARING AID: 


Consult telephone directory for address of 
Graybar branch in your city, or mail coupon to 
Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, New Address 








York, N. Y., for details on Western Electric 





Audiphone and name of nearest Audiometrist. —_ City---- 
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TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
1420 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Normal Coufse Private Lessons 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
Mrs, John E. D. Trask Miss Anna Mackey 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, ah hw and MULLER-WALLE 


Private Instruction Small Group Classes 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twenty-second Year, 1935-36 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 





MISS ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 


Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
Saturday 9 to 12 


ELIZABETH FOOTE, Executive Secretary 


THE PLAZA 
Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 


: A garden bright with pink and gold 








THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue | 


5 oemeey Sete See ae of Hearing. 
Private and Class Instruction in Lip Reading for Adults 
and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 





Advertise in 
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> KERNELS § 


Compiled by Atice H. Damon 





Have you watched the fairies when 
rain is done 
Spreading out their wings to dry thei ; 
the sun? 
I have, I have! Isn’t it fun? 





Have you heard the fairies all among th 
limes, 
Singing little fairy tunes to little fain 
rhymes? 
I have, I have! Lots and lots of times 


Have you seen the fairies dancing in the 
air, 
And dashing off behind the stars to tidy 
up their hair? 
I have, I have! I’ve been there! 
—Rosi Fyleman. 


FUNDAMENTALS 


A little house, a bush, a tree; 
A laughing child to play with me. 


A task that fills the fragrant days 
But leaving time for prayer and praise, 


Full harvest as the year grows old. 


For every day some bookly gain; 
For twilight, music’s sweet refrain. 


A dozen friends with gifts of cheer 
And love, more tender year by year. 


With these, and springtime at the door— 


What mortal man could ask for more? 
—Thomas Curtis Clark. 


There is no wise man living today wh, 
having learned what war means, does nd 
pray that war may never come again i 
his life. 

—King Edward VIIl. 
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you're a healthy human you'll never 
Wie happy, comfortable or satis- 


Accept discontent as a normal and 
necessary condition of your life—and 
thank God for it! For the day you're 
satisfied, completely contented, that day 
you'll be through—that day you'll be as 
through with this life as though you had 
died. 


—Elsie Robinson. 


Today’s wildest dream is frequently 
tomorrow’s humdrum reality. 
—Lincoln Ellsworth. 


All people engaged in education should 
definitely devote their attention to the 








task of developing social responsibility. 
—Stanwood Cobb. 


Inefficiency is stupid, whereas waste is 
evil. Inefficiency is the fool and waste is 
the knave. Both are bad eggs. 

—Roger W. Babson. 


Time is precious to all of us, but to 
Americans it is particularly so. We all 
have to save time, but the Americans care 
much more about it than the rest of us. 
Then there are different notions of what 
wastes time and what does not; and much 
which the old world regards as politeness 
and good manners, Americans consider a 


sheer waste of time. 
—Wu Ting Fang, 1914. 


Courtesy is not the king of virtues but 
it is certainly one of his noblest aides. I 
suppose its true function is to lubricate 
the surface of those countless casual 
human contacts in which our deeper emo- 
tions are not called into play. 

With millions of men out of work, there 
is no reason why a poorly-qualified per- 
son should hold a job. And discourtesy is 
4 poor qualification for any work. 

—Henry Morton Robinson. 


It takes centuries to win a little free- 
dom and a very few minutes to destroy it. 
—Sir Ernest J. P. Benn. 
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Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 
By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 
With «a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 
Montrose. 
“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”—Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 


Price $4.00 Postpaid 





A New and Authoritative Work on Voice 


Voice Building 


BY JULIA M. CONNBRY, 
Principal, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis 
and 
IRENE B. YOUNG, 


Director, Speech and Hearing Nursery School, 
New York City 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





WANT ADS 


WANTED FOR THE SUMMER: Experienced teacher 
of the deaf as companion for ten-year-old girl. Must 
Famer boo good speech work, teaching ability, and a love 

‘or swimming and small boat sailing. Address Box 99, 
fos Velen Boceon, 








Art Teacher, B.A., desires position for the summer, 
or ee Has had experience in public schools 
and school for the deaf. ae o> ©. ey oe 
Salamonie Ave.. Huntington, 





FOR NEXT SESSION: Young man and wife, 


and experienced 
of “A” certificates, wish ions 
school preferred. Address Box °NF, Volta Bureau. 





Protestant woman, normally hearing, apetonne 
practical nurse, wishes position as matron in school 

for the deaf. Has held similar positions in schools 
for hearing children. Address Box 27, Volta Bureau. 





WANTED: Positi jupervisor eae eri 
' 8, cee © principal. Fa 


termediate grades 
ences furnished. Address Box 75, The Volta Bureau. 





one oral teacher desires position for 1936- 
Address Box K.A., Volta Bureau. 





Experienced oral teacher desires summer position, 
ed opening for 1936-37. Address Box G.L., Volta 
ureau. 
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Central Institute for. the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


who's fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 


experienced supervisors. 
ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
Cc. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of the Institute. The Acbdustic Method was created here. 
LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


1\ 5 





TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 

cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special — 

curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Education from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Gorpstein, Director Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal — 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















